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TO: LADY FENN. 
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MADAM, . 


you, who have made the rising 


generation the object of your con- 
stant care, I am convinded that every 
thing which concerns their mental im- 
provement will be interesting; no other 
motive should have induced me to inscribe 
to you a mere geographical compilation. 


It is allowed that there never was a time 


in which so many useful and intelligent 


books were published for the information 


of children: but among all the promoters 


4 


of juvenile learning, none holds a more ; 


distinguished place than yourLadyship— 
4 2 N 
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to adapt the rules of grammar to their |}. 
tender capacities, and to teach them to {| 
express the. © young idea” in pure and | 
accurate language, have been the peculiar 
buappiness and success of your pen but 
besides these valu able little treatises, we 
have descried the same stile of writing 
under several other forms, and in some 
particularly which give you a classic place 
= among Exciisy NATURAL H1STORIANS. 
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LN 
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I ought to beg pardon for making 
this bold discovery of your name, but 
Whether you choose to vary the mode of 

concealment under the title of a Tach- 
WELL, or a LovecniLD, the praise of 
such merit as their's has already been ap- 
propriated by a discerning public to it's 
= Tight owner *; and every parent or tutor, 
LL who has at * the improvement of his 
child or pupil, feels a due sense of grati- 
 tudeto Lapy Frnn, for having greatly 7 


Facilitated the means of instruction. 
1 V Gentleman: Magazine for October 1798, p. 878. 


Permit me also individually to make my 
sincere acknowledgments for the very po- 
te notice which you have been pleased to 


take, in several of your late works, of a 


small publication of mine, entitled “ The 
Rudiments of English Grammar: be it's 


Praise, it is at least no small ad vantage 
to have had the recommendation of such 
a Patroness.. _ 


* 


Jam, MA DpAu, 


© With the highest respect. 


* 


: ys Your obliged humble servant, 


| | ä H. Bullen. 


E | BURY ST, EPMUND'S,., Mi, | 4 
. Mareb 1, 1799. 5 "ms 


merits ever so disproportionate to your: 
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| AT a time when such astonishing naval and military 
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expeditions are taking place, and all the countries 

of the world seem to be necessarily forming one general 

system of communication with each other; and while 

Europe in particular is in many places undergoing a a = 
total change in her territorial names and possessors, it - 
appears to behighly necessary Rat moDerN GEOGRAPHY. = 
should form a part, and that not an inconsiderable one, «3 
of a liberal education. | I 

As it is not allowed in regular schools to interfere too " 

much in the grand objects of classical education, by 
introducing too many extraneous subjects, I thought at 
first of using some index to a r work, which = 
might serve the purpose of a syllabus to a teacher, by = 
which he would be enabled to give occasional instruction, 

without employing too much of the pupil's time. After 
experiencing the obvious difficulties attending the use 
of this scheme, I had recourse to the common school- 
books which profess to be adapted to the capacity of children. 
Whether such a one in reality be in circulation, or not, 
I have never been able to discover; all that have hap- 

ned to fall into my hands, whatever merits they may 

1ave in other respects, are liable to the same objection, 
which is want of arrangement; their irregular mode 
of describing countries may be well enough for pro- 
ficients in geography, who are supposed to have a com- 
plete idea in their minds at once of the whole surface of 
the Earth; but in teaching a new science, to young be- 
ginners, it is surely better to make the way so plain 
and direct that both pupil and master may have occasion 
to make as few deviations as possible: hen a teacher, 
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taken in a different order, viz. from North to South, 
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'Ge instance, places a globe before his scholar, and in * 


course of the lesson is obliged to step over a whole con- 
tinent, or even over parts of the same continent, without 
iving any account of the intervening countries, con- 
usion immediately begins to arise in the mind of the 


learner, and he loses the idea of the whole, for want of 


contiguity in the parts. To obviate this objection, I 


have begun with the most Easterly point of Asia, called 


East Cape, or Tschutikoi Noss, and have proceeded re- 
gularly prongs this quarter of the globe, taking the 
countries as they arise, from East to West ; hence by 


an obvious passage through the Isthmus of Suez, I have 


gone into Africa, and as this quarter forms but one 
great peninsula, and we are at present but little ac- 
quainted with any other part than the coasts, I have 
thrown the description of it into the form of a tour, and 
closing it with a visit to the African Isles, in the orde 

in which they lie, have proceeded to the description of 
our own country and the rest of Europe. In this di- 
vision of the work, the disposition of the European 
countries into Northern, Middle, and Southern, is made 
as they appear to present themselves on the globe, and 


yet not without reference to their political connections; 
for which last reason, the Seven United Provinces, Flan- 


ders, and Switzerland, are inserted immediately aſter 
the German Empire; and France, as having imme- 
diate intercourse with them all, is attached to che same 

division. | |. 


The last quarter to be deseribed, as being the latest 
discovery, is America, to which we may conveniently 


pass, by crossing the Atlantic; when, after the enu- 


meration of the islands in the Mediterranean, we come 
thro? the Straits of Gibraltar. America being a country 
at present partially civilized, I have not dwelt long in 
describing any part of it, except the United States, 
which I have, for the greater convenience of position, 


and proceeding thus over the Isthmus of Darien, have 
gone thro? South America in the same manner; then 
passing thro? the Straits of Magellan, and coasting 
along the Western shore, we shall arrive at the point of 
land exactly opposite to that from which we set out. 


All this, as far at least as relates to the boundaries and 


relative situation of the countries, may be done by one 
revolution of the globe from West to East, without 
ever having occasion to turn it the contrary way; as to 
the new discoveries, they, not being yet assigned to any 


particular quarter of the world, are referred to the 


end of the tract, and may be all learned by a second 
rotation. ES | 


* 


When the pupil is made thoroughly acquainted with 


these first steps, and it becomes necessary to use an 


Atlas, in order to shew him the sub- divisions, and give 
him a more aceurate description of each country; the 
advantages of this arrangement will appear again by 
the connection which one territory has with another 
ad joining, in regard to rivers, chains of mountains, 
&c. and by the necessary repetition of many things be- 
longing to a foregoing country, in the account of 4 
Succeeding one. As in the general boundaries there- 
fore, so in the particular divisions, districts, depart- 


ments, and in the enumeration of the principal towns, 


sea- ports, capes, &c. I have observed the same rule, 


which is, to begin at the North, and go round by the 


East, to the South, and West; except where the case 
obviously required some other order, as in the instance 
of Sweden. The rivers are placed rather according to 
their magnitude than any other order of suecession. 


It will of course be expected that I should say 5ome- 


thing concerning globes and maps. As every teacher 
of geography should be provided with a pair, at least 


with the terrestrial one, he will naturally wish to have 


such as may be depended upon; Adams's have unquess 
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tionably great merit, and are deservedly prized for their 


peculiar accuracy; but if I were desired to give a pre- 


ference to one in particular among all that are published, 
L should certainly fix upon those of 18 inches? diameter, 
which are lately executed by Messrs. Bardin and Son,“ 
and sold by Mr. Bleuler, opticianf ; the price of the 
Pair is 7 guineas, set in common stained wood, and ac- 
cording to the better modes of mounting, they cost 10, 
12, 16, and 17 guineas, but those of 12, for conve- 
nience of height, and other advantages, are generally 
preferred. With respect to maps, I did not think proper 
to introduce any into so small a work, because a map 

of this scale seldom contains any thing but a few in- 
distinct marks, and the names of places ill spelt ; a good 
Atlas is indispensably necessary; that which I should 
recommend, for it's neatness, elegance, and accuracy, 
is published by Mr. R. Wilkinsonf, who has also edited 
a good classical and biblical Atlas in numbers, to serve 
as an appendix to the same, and also two very excellent 
maps of Europe and Asia upon canvas, 3 F. 111. by 


3 F. 41. & 41 F. by 3 F. 1141.5 With respect to the geo- 
graphy of Great Britain, Cary's-|| Atlas is certainly su- 


perior to any other. It will not be necessary that every 
pupil should be provided with this apparatus, or even 
with a complete Atlas; if there be one or two in the 
form they will be sufficient, the rest may have a few 
maps procured of the same geographer, of the same size 


and quality in every respect. This collection should 


consist of the two hemispheres, the ſour quarters, Ame- 
rica being divided into two, and besides these, the fol- 
lowing will be necessary, viz. England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, Old and New France, Germany, and the 
United States of America, to which the East and West 
Indies may be a useful addition; these will form a very 


i * Salibury-rquare, Fleet-atreet, London. f TLudgute-bill, London. 
5 _ 8, Cornbill, London. 8 


Fark. 


«ir alis preparing for publication a_new * 7. Africa, under 


the immediate inspection of ajor Rennell and Mr. 
{ Ne. 181, Strand, London. 
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general and not expensiveAtlas, and with the occasional 


| assistance of a more complete set, will be found ade- 
quate to all the purposes of general information on the 
subject. | RL 


With regard to the little work which now presents 
itself with all humility before the public, let it be un- 
derstood that it's sole intention and utmost ambition 1s 
to be useful to young persons, and those in particular 
whom TI have the satisfaction personally to instruct: to 
serve the purpose of a syllabus, or text-book, to the 
teacher, and occasionally to relieve the attention of the 
pupil by the introduction of some lively description, in 
prose or verse, were the views with which it was com- 
piled; and as to the classical part of it, let it not be 
thought that this is expected to serve the purpose of a 
System of Antient Geography, but only to give the clas- 
sical scholar a general idea of the former names and 
situation of countries, which boys are too often ac- 
customed to read, without thinking that the same places 
exist at present under different titles, and certainly 
without knowing their relative situation with respect 
to the other parts of the earth. As an author, I lay 
no claim either to ingenuity or invention; I have merely 
been a collector from the most approved books of what 


appeared to me most serviceable, viz. Payne's Geo- 


_ graphy, Martyn's Geographical Magazine, Guthrie's 


Grammar, Brookes“ and Malham's Gazetteers, and 


Morse's America. If there is any thing new, Iam ra- 
ther indebted for it to the contribution of my friends, 
than to any researches of my own, which are much 
confined by the constant attendance upon the business 
of the school. One source of information I cannot but 
expressly acknowledge, this is, the Rev. G. As nV, 
Rector of Barrow ; a name respectable in all the circles 
of science, and whose literary character is not greater 
than it deserves, for he possesses a mind replete with 


5 this, as well as every other part of human knowledge, 
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TO THE TEACHER. 
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i | is the use of the manual now before you, permit me- 

to recommend the few followin rules, which are 

founded upon no other experience than that of having 
taught from it before it became public: : 


Ist. Let the pupils never take a lesson without having 
their maps before them, and it will be useful also to 
shew them the correspondent part of the world on the 
globe, that they may learn to refer their ideas from a 
plane to a spherical surface. 


2dly. When they have well nn the respective 
boundaries, &c. of a country, + oh Should enumerate 
the same to the teacher. 


3dly. Let them, by all means, © FEI every. 
lesson the next time of teaching, when the whole subject 
may be easily thrown into the form of question and. 
answer, in this manner: | DS 


What is the equator? why is it s0 called? 


© 
% 


What is the horizon? &c. &c. &c. Ft 
What is a continent ? an island? a gulf or bayd Kc. 
What are the boundaries of 5 5 


What are the divisions, sub- divisions, provinces, 
circles, departments, audiences, counties, or shires 
ö | 
in ! | 5 
What are the chief cities in ? which is the 
capital ? | FF 


What are the principal rivers ? canals ? mountains? 
lakes ? W | bays ? harbours ? capes ? animals? 
fruits? soil? produce? manufactures ? &c. 

Describe the course of the Rhine; the Thames; ae 
a 


| xi v 


? What is the 


What is the antient name of 
modern name of ? What is the date of 
What is the situation of the island of Hainan; Ceylon; 


- 


the Cape de Verd Islands; &c. &c. &c. | 
Give the extent of Asia; Africa; Europe; and 


? 


* 


America. a 5 
4thly. If any thing should occur not mentioned in 
their maps, it will be to be found in some other atlas, 
or general system of geography, and particularly those 
mentioned in the preface. "I | 
5thly. Whenever it happens that thete is a difference 
of spelling, as it will perpetually, let them be reconciled 
by being told that Arabic, African, and Northern names 
are not always to be expressed by our alphabet. and 
even if they were, that engravers are the worst students 
of orthography in the world. os 
Gthly. Let the pupils now and then give a proof of 
their knowledge of the relative situation of places, by 
filling up one of the 0uTLiNE Mars, published expressly 
to accompany this work ; and if they be laid down ac- 
cording to the latitudes and longitudes, inserted at the 


* end, it will be still more complete. 


These few hints I suggest with all deference as a fel- 
low- teacher tomy scholastic brethren, in hopes of having 
the satisfaction of receiving some from them in return. 
Let them give me credit, that my sole intention has 
been to relieve the labours of the teacher, and to faci- 
litate the progress of the learner. With sincere wishes 

therefore tor their mutual success, EE. 


I am their”s, very respectfully, 


* 
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P. S. With regard to the Outline Maps already men- 
tioned, I have reason to think that they will be found 
of more use than I at first expected, very few boys are 
draughtsmen good enough to describe their own out- 
line ; but this being given, most of them will be able to 
form a tolerably complete Map. I should therefore, 
by all means, recommend a set of these, and with 
classical pupils, it will be found convenient to have du- 
plicates, sewed up together, in order, that they may 
write down the antient names of countries, rivers, seas, 
&c. on one, and the modern names of the same on the 
other. Having experienced the great utility of this 
mode, I intend to have the set completed immediately, 
by inserting Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Hungary, 
Germany, Turkey in 3 and Asia, and the 
United States of America; the addition of these will 
not more than double the expense, and will constitute 
a complete Outline Atlas. a ; 
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Page 89, line r, for Rut/ard Point, read Hartland Point, 
Page 71, insert Haddington among the Shires, South of Forth. * 
Page 73, line 14, for Eau, read Wert. ö 
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The Author will be obliged to the Teacher to have the pre- 
ceding geographical mistakes corrected, and any other literal 
errors that may have escaped the notice of the corrector of 
the press. 1 9 8 | . 
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129 THE TERRESTRIAL 
230 is an artificial repreſentation of the Earth, + 

PR having the whole ſurface of the Land and Sea 
4 delineated upon it in their natural form, or- 
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THE ARMILLARY SPHERE 
Is fo called becauſe it' conſiſts of 1 imaginary 
Circles, {Armil/z), which, for geograp 
pu rpoſes, are ſu ppoſed to encompal: the Globe, 
I Thetwoprinci ipal great Circles on the Globe 
/ are, TRE EqQvaTor and TRE EcL1PTIC. 
1. The Eqvaros is ſo called deute © 
/ divides the Earth into two equal parts, c called 
HEMISPRHERES.— This Circle is alſo called, 
by Aftronomers, the Ey 1NnoCTIAL, and 
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| 
among failors, the LINE, and when they ſail 
Z over it they are ſaid 70 croſs the = 73 


The Eci irie i 18 ſo named becauſe it is 
the path of the Sun, or the Sun's annual way, 
and it is inclined to the Equator at an W-../ 
of 23˙4. 8 | 
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3. The interſections of the Ecliptic 
uator are called the EQU1NOCTIAL Polx xs. 
54 The Axis of the Equator is a line 
An ppoſed to paſs perpendicularly through the 
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Centre of u. — The extremities of this Line are 


0 


called the Pol Es of the Equator, becauſe they 
are the imaginary hinges on which.the Earth 
torns round once in every twenty-four hours. - \ 
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_ „There are two SECONDARIES, or Circles | 


8 
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perpenienlar | both to the Equator and Eclip- 
tie; one of, which is called the SgL5T1TIAL 
Corounk, the other the EqyinocTIAL Co 
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45 The Troy ICs are two Circles parallel „ 
che ae er at the higheſt, and loweſt nts 


The Northern Tropic, or, as it is called; 
a N of CAxckx, ſhews the Sun's 
greatest declination towards, the North. 


8. The Southern Tropic, or Trovic of = 
CarRicorn, ſhews the Sun's greateſt decli- , | 
nation towards the South. 5 | 
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9. The Pol AR Cincrrs are oe fmaller 
Cireles parallel to the Equator, exactly at the 
| | B 2 
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lame diſtance from the Poles as the Tropies 1 


are from the Equator. F ͤĩ ] 
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10. The Hor1zoxn, in a common ſenſe, 
is that Circle which bounds our view—as, for 
inſtance, when we ſtand upon a plain, at an 
equal diſtance all around us the Sky and the 
Earth ſeem to meet. — But the Horizon, in a 
geographical ſenſe, or as it is ca lled, 


11. The RATIONAL or REAL Honk! ZON, 
is a Circle which divides the Heavens and the 
Earth into two equal parts; and is perpendi- 
cular to a plumb-line hanging down freely, 
and at reſt, at any given place on the ſurface | 
of the Earth. —This 18 repreſented 1 in the arti- 
ficial Globe by a broad wooden circle, on 
which are drawn the twelve Signs of the 
ä ER... 135 


12. The Poles of the Horizon are called 
the ZENITH and the NAD TR; or as the Planes of 
theſe W %o Horizons are always parallel to each 
. Sher, and therefore have the ſame her oa — 


is directly over our heads, and the Nadir is 
that point which is directly under out feet, op- 


o 


polite to the Zenith. i 
13. Secondaries to the Horizon are called 
u CixclEs, Hour CircLss, 
Mzz1D1ans, becauſe when the Sun is upon 
any of theſe, it is Mid-day at all places 
in that Hemiſphere, and under that Me- 
ridian; of theſe there are Twelve drawn upon 
the Globe, which by interſecting each other 
at their Poles, divide the Equator and all it's 
Parallels into Twenty-four equal parts, each 
containing 15%—or 15 of thoſe equal parts & - 
which there are 1n every Circle 360. \ 
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14. The UNIVERSAL MERIDIAN is that 3 
thick braſs hoop which ſurrounds the Globe . 
from North to South: _ 
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16. The Mzz1D1 ay of any particular place MM 
is that Vertical which is perpendicular to both z 
Equator and Horizon, and therefore it muſt 
thro' the Poles of the Equator and the 
th. 85 


16. 1 he PRIIIR VERTICAL is that Secon- 
dary to the Horizon, which is perpendicular 


to the Meridian. ien 910 


17. The four Cardinal Points, or the four 
vartering Points of the Horizon, are Nox rx, 
rk, EAsr, and WEsr, and are reſpec- 
tively the interſections of the Meridian and | 


Prime Vertical with the Horizon. | 
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NB. Ins Map, the'top 1s always North, 
the bottom the South, the East to the right 
hand, the Weſt to che le. 
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* PHYSICAL DIVISIONS 


ang 2 OF THE 1 EY | 
21. VRARTH ni oat 
THE ſurface of the Earth is divi« 
Land and WarTER. © Lot 
| 5 THE'LAND ; / T i 
is ſubdivided into ConTINENTS, ISLANDS, 
 PENINSULAS, ISTHMUSES, and PROMON- 
TORIES, 23 f 
1. A CONTINENT 1s a large tract of land 


containing many kingdoms and countries not 
ſeparated from each other by the Ocean. 
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2. An IsLAND is a part of the Land ſepa- 
nitedk from the Continent, and entirely fur- = 
| rounded F 1 


e ̃] Q ¶ . ents ar nn 0 pe yon 


t, 


Fant 


Sea, but having a {mall neck of Land joined 
to che , e e K 
. Anls 


5. A PRomonToryY or Car 
d ſtretching out into the Sea, 


THE WATER 
is ſubdivided into OcxAxs, SEAS, Gv 


Bars, SrnAfrs, CHANNELS, R1veRs, and 


K 7 . 5 
| 1. An Oczan is a large extent of er O 
| i ſeparated by Land GG 
. A SEA is a ſmaller extent of Water al- | 


moſt ſurrounded by Land, but-generally com- 
municating with an i, Ocean. 
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itſelf into ſome Lake. = 
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3. A Gry or Bay is a part of an 
or Sea running up into the 1 
4. A STRAIT is that narrow paſſage or part 

of the Sea which | j eins ons Sex t ch er. 105 | 
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5. A CHANNEL is that part of theSea which 5 


6. A RIVER is any Stream 4 : 3 | 
freſh water riſing in ſome elevated ſpot, and 


running down towards the Sea, or emptying 


7. A LAKE 1s a large collection of | ater | 
ſurrounded with Land, and if no ſtr 5 
r out, it is called a Pool.. 


N. B. The place where a River rises is called the 

_  Hlead or Spring, and that where it empties itself, h. 7 
exe the water is often salt by mixing with 
e Sea, Geographers suppose a Man lying 
upon his back in the course of a River with his head in 
the Spting and his feet towards the Mouth, and then 
they talk accordingly of the right hand and ift band 
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DIVISIONS. of the EARTH. 
The LAND- part of our Globe, is ge 
phically divided into two great Hemiſpheres, 
the Eaſtern and the Weſtern, . Ihe Eaſtern 
contains Europe, Ast a, and AFRICA ; the | 
Weſtern containsNorTH & SouTHAMuRICA, 
ATER—part conſiſts of three gr 


TLANTIC, the Paciric, an 


the Easrzxn, beſides many Seas, Bays, &c-. 


Europe. Aſia may 


1. Northern diviſion containing Sibe 


; - — 


SIA is bounded on the North 
Frozen Sea; on the Eaſt by the C : 
Sea or Pacific; on the South by the Eaſtern 
Ocean; and on the Weſt by the Red Sea, 

which divides it from Africa, and by the Me- 998 
diterranean, the Archipelago, the Black Sea“ 
and the River Don g, which ſeparate it from 

e divided into to parts. 


and the Tartaries. 
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uthern diviſion—comprehending Chi- 


Pontus Euxinus. + 


na, India, the Aſiatic Iſles, 
and Turkey in Aſia. 
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Northern Division. 


- SIBERIA ; or USSIAN TARTARY. 
undaries—N. Frozen Ocean; E. Kamt- 

. ſchatka; S. the Amur or Sagaleen River; W. 
a chain of Mountains ſtretching from the 
ſource of the Don to the Frozen Sea; ſo that 
Siberia extends from one end of Aſia to the 
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Principal Rivers —t 
and the Lena to the E 


These are wonderful Rivers both for length of course 
and rapidity of stream; they take their rise in Tartary, 5 
which is supposed to be the highest ground on the sur- 
face of the Globe, except that under the Equator ; and 
they fall into-the Frozen Ocean ; but we know very 
little of the Northern coast of this country, for Captain 
Cook himself, who sailed up the Straits of Bhering be- 


* & 


tween Kamtſchatka and North America, to above 72 | 
degrees, was there ſtopt by ice, and it is probable that | 
this fartheſt point of land, called Tſchutſkoi-Nofs, was 
never yet doubled by any navigator, 


| Produce—Siberia has Copper and Iron- 
mines; alſo Jaſper, Lapis-lazuli, and Load- 
ſtone are found there. 


at- „„ 
e | | | 
the 5 | ARTARFT. 4 | 
' IK There are ſeveral countries of this name; 
ve ſhall take them in their order as they lie 


from Eaſt to Weſt. ; 


15 Chineſe Tartary, including the Penin- 
ſula of Corea. ( 


e 


Boundaries N. Sagaleen River; E. Faſt. {8 
ern Ocean; S. China; W. Great Tartary. 


| Capital—Mugden. 


mn 


The inhabitants of this country are called 
Manchoos, Mongols, or Kalkas, according 
to the provinces they live in. 
To this territory belongs the Peninſula of 
Corea, which is alſo tributary to China. 

2. Great Tartary, or as it is ſometimes 
called, Independent Tartary, comprehends 
the following countries: The country of 
the Kalmuc Tartars; Uſbec Tartary ; 
Aftracan Tartary ; and Circaſſian Tartary; 
ſo that excluſive of Thibet Major and Minor, 
theſe vaſt countries include all the middle part 
of Aſia. 


Principal Rivers—The Amur, or Sagaleen 
River, in Siberia; the Argun, in "Chineſe 


Tartary ; and the Oxus, in Uſbec Tartary. 


Produce—The principal grain produced in 
theſe countries is Oats; the moſt numerous 
animals, Rein Deer and Dogs; as to the 
natives, their manner of living may be learned 
from the following abſtract of their character: 


* 


The Siberian, wrapped in furs, purſues the beaſts of 
the foreſts through inhoſpitable waſtes, and over bar- 
ren mountains; or traverſes in his ſledge immeaſura ble 
tracts of ſnow ; while the hardy Tartar, inured to arms, 
changes his habitation every day, and though in per. 
petual warfare, - appears to enjoy the bleſlings of a 
ſavage freedom, even amidſt the rudeſt and moſt un- 


cultivated ſcenes of nature. 


F 


Southern Diviſion, 


CHINA. 


' Boundaries—N. the great Wall of China“; 
E. a part of the Pacific, called the Yellow 
Sea; S. Eaſtern Ocean; W. Great Thibet. 


Chief Cities—Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. 


- 


Principal Rivers—The Whang-ho or Yel- 
low River, and the Kiam or Blue River; 
but as theſe Rivers are not altogether ſufficient 
for the purpoſes of commerce and communi- 
cation, the Chineſe. have formed Canals, or 


* 'This celebrated Wall, or rather line of fortification, Was 
completed 300 years before Chriſt, as a barrier againſt the 
Tartars ; it is 1500 miles long, 25 feet high, and zs broad, 
with towers 40 feet ſquare, and a guard at the diſtance of 
every hundred yards,-Dr, Johnſon ſaid of this. wonderful 
ſtructure, that a man might boaſt if even his grandfather; had 
ſeen the great wall of China.—-For a more particular deſcrip- 


tion of it, ſee Sir George Staunton's account of the late Em- 


* 


baſly to China. Vol, II. p. 179. * 


* 


artificial Rivers, in many parts of their 
country®*. _ VF 


— 
c 


The chief articles of exportation from China 
are, Silks ; China ; and Laquered-ware, as 
Cabinets, Tea-cheſts, &c. ; and of Tea, 
20,000,000 Ibs. Are annually exported to 
England only. Es | 


or, as it is commonly called, the Eaſt Indies, 
is divided into two parts by the River Ganges ; 
that part to the Eaſt of the Ganges contains 
the countries of Cochin-China, (i. e. Weſt: 
China) Stam, Tonquin, Pega, Ava, and the 
Peninſula of Malacca. 8 


2 


0 
1 


KRivers— The Domea, Mecon, Menan, 
Ava, and the Burrampooter ; which laſt 


* Particular one called the Imperial Canal, which extends 
500 miles between Pekin and Canton, not as Canals in chis 
country do, in a direct line, but winding in its courſe, und 
flowing through vallies and over mountains, and even acroſs 


rivers and lakes. Vid, Embaſſy to China, Vol. II. p. 381. 
c 3 N 


uniting with the Ganges, they flow together 

into the Sea.—India, on the weſtern fide of 
the Ganges, contains the empire of the Great 
Mogul, which is generally called in this 


country, Hindoſtan. 


Boundaries -N. Tartary; E. Bay of Ben- ; 


* 


I*; S. Indian Ocean; W. Perſia. 1 


p 
o 


Capi tal Delhi. 


Rivers The G anges; and the Indus, from 
which the whole country takes it's name. 


* 
> Ll 


* Fruits—Pine-apples, Pomegranates, Bana- 
nas or Plantains, Tamarinds, Mangoes, 


Cocoa-nuts, and Betel. | | 


Animals—Elephants and Tigers. 


Saffron, and 


* 
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Vegetables Cotton, Indigo, 


* 


* 1 ith. A. „ Pry 


4 _ 


* Sinus Gangeticus. 


| 
| 
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The South Eaſt Coaſt of Iadka, in the Bay of Bengal, 


is uſually called the Coaſt of Con EL, and the 


South · Weſt Coaſt the MaLARAR Coaſt; the whole lower 
part of the Peninſula is called the CanxAric, and the 
extreme point of land, Car Rx Comorin. India is di- 
vided into many Provinces, but of all theſe the Pro- 


vince of BexcaL is the moſt intereſting to the Engliſh 


reader, being the ſtore-houſe of all the Eaft Indies. 
The principal Engliſh ſettlement in Bengal is at Car- 
CUTTA4, on a branch of the river Ganges, and is. the 
preſent reſidence of the Governor-General. In the 
Carnatic. are Po DpichERRXY and ForxTt Sr. Daviy's, 
belonging to the Engliſh, and alfo FoxT Sx. Gzoxce, 


better known by the name of Mapras, which formerly- 


was the capital of the Engliſh Company's dominions in 
the Eaſt Indies. It is diſtant from London 4890 miles 
Eaſtward, On the Malabar Coaſt is Goa, belonging 
to the Portugueſe, the firſt ſettlement ever made 18 
Europeans 1 in India. Kb | 8d 


— 


Beſides theſe long eſtabliſhed ſettlements in the Car- * 


natic, great additions have been recently made to- the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, by the laſt war with Tippoo 
Saib, Prince of the Mysoxz Country. This war began 
in June 1790, and after three campaigns, was brought 
to a glorious Gncluſion, under the able conduct of 
Lord Cornwallis. A treaty of Peace was accordingly 
ſigned at SERINGAPATAM, the capital of the Myſore 
country, by which Tippoo was obliged to ſurrender 
balf his dominions to the Britiſh and their Allies. 
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.. ASIATIC ISLES, - 
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which together form what 1s called the Exyine 
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1. The Kunis ISL Es lie off the Southern 
Promontory of Kamtſchatka, about 20 in 
number. „„ 


| I; Jz$0 IsL AnDs, near \Coaſt of Chineſe 
try: F 
5 33 . 
3. Jayan. An extenſive Ifland, abounding f 
with moſt of the neceſſaries of life. It produces f 
allo a remarkable tree, called the Varniſh- IF , 
Tree, the juice of which is uſed in japanning. : 
4. ForMosa, off the Eaſtern Coaſt of | ; 
5. Hainan, in the Gulf of Tonquin. 


6. The Laprones, or MARIAN IsLAR Ds, ⁶ 


zn number 24, the principal one of which fy 
. . = = 
Lord Anſon landed on this, and is ſaid to have found great 

_ refreſhment for himſelf and his crew + ; but thoſe who have 

i landed on the Ifland ſince, have not found any quantity either 

e, vegetables or animals anſwerable to their expectation. 


+ Anſon's Voyages, p. 409. 
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7. The PHILIPPIN ES, in number 1100, 


were ſo named in honour of Philip II, King 


of Spain; the two principal Iſlands are Ma- 
VILLA and MIxDANAO, which abound in 
Parrots and other tropical birds. 


; 


8. The Morvccas, or Spick-IsLAxps, in 


number 16, where Spices of all ſorts grow in 
great abundance; but each Iſland is more par- 
ticularly famous for one ſort of ſpice than for 
the reſt“; as Au BON A for cloves, BAN DA 
for nutmegs, between the outer rind of which 
and the ſhell, is a fine fibrous ſkin, which 
is the ſpice we call Mace. The ſmell of theſe 
ſpice-· trees, when in bloſſom, is exquiſitely 
fragrant and refreſi ng. 


5 4 5 


* 
9. CxIE RES, or MacassAR. This Iſand 
lying directly under the Line, and being ſub- 


ject to very heavy rains, the air is always hot 
and moiſt ; poiſonous herbs grow here in great 
abundance. 


> — 


* Not naturally ſo, but by the unjuſt meaſures of the Dutch, 
who, in order to re er the trade, rooted up every other 
ſort, leaving but one 


d of ſpice in each iſland. 


* 
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10. The SuxDa IsLAxps, in number ſix ; 
the three principal ones are : BSEN EO, the 
native place of the Ourang Outang, or Wild 
Man of the Woods ; the ſoil is famous for the 
production of Camphire: 2. SUMATRA, at 
which there happened ſoterriblean Earthquake, 
in the year 1797, that more than goo perſons 
were deſtroyed, and a ſhip was thrown three 
miles a-ſhore by the violence of the ſea. The 
pepper: plant grows here in great abundance ; 

and the Engliſh have ſome factories here, 
the principal one of which is Bencoolen : 
3, Java, a beautiful Illand, the chief town 
of which is BA TAvIA, the capital of 
Eaſt India Company's factories, and 
ſidence of their Chief Governor. 


— 


. The Axpauax and Niconar IsLAxps 
lie in the Bay of Bengal, and are valuable for 
the freſh proviſions and eee fruits with 
which veſſels are ſuppli 


42. CzrLox lies off the Coromandel Coaſt, 
an iſland covered with 


” OO 


LS 


groves, well watered, and producing - the 
moſt delicious fruits*; but the largefl produce 
of the iſland is, Cinnamon. 
Chief Town—Canvr, 


o 


Principal Harbour TRINcoMATE. 


13. The MALDIvEs and LACCADIVES ; 
two cluſters of ſmall iſlands, lying off Cape - 
Coma + 


4. BoMBAY, on the Malabar coaſt, bees 
longing to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company. 
. 1 OnMvs, at the entrance of the Perſian | \ 
Gul. 


* Tam aſſured by a gentleman who has been four times to 
the Eaſt Indies, that the fragrance of the Spices, on the Hand 
of Ceylon, may be smelled nine miles off, in a ſtill evening, 
when a moderate land- breeze prevails. e 

+ The Engliſh gained Bombay by King Charles's marriag 
with Catharine of Portugal, patt of whose dower it formed; 
it was once very unhealthy, owing to inundations which stag- 
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nated, but by ing Canals it is now become more whole- 
some. . OP ** 
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"and t the roy rag E. en | b pire 
S8. Indian Ocean, and Gulf of Perſia; W. 
Arabia and Aſiatic Turkey. | 
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Mountains —A large pile called the N 

"FAixs of DacuisTAN, the highe t of which 

= are Caucaſus and Ararat, on the latter of which 
the Ark is generally ſuppoſed to have reſted 
nr EL Jon 


» 2 
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Produce A fruit called Dates frequently 
mentioned in the Arabian N ights Entertain- 
ments, and Poppies, from which Opium is 
extracted in large quantities. | 


tu, 8 ; 


ia Petræa, or the Rocky, 
ia F elix, or the Happy. 


4% r © 3-0 4 Rr) 
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Chief Cities Mecca 


Petrza, Eaſt of the Red Sea, where Moſes 
was keeping the flocks: of Jethro, his fa 
in-law, when he ſaw OY buſh. +. 


- 
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Almoſt every ſtep we now wet; is holyground, 
and brings to our minds a variety of tranſac- 


e 


tions recorded i in ſacred SIE, articularly 


This Country tetains at this day very few traces of 
it's antient magnificence. However, the Ruins of Pat. 
MYz4 ſtill remain, an recal to our memories the cha- 


4 


„„ 2 


* 
* 


racter of the truly noble and ſublime Longinus, and 
that of the brave büt perfidious Queen Zenobia: the 
Koran, and it's author, Mahomet, are univerſally re- 
vered in Arabia, it being the original ſeat of thoſe doc- 
trines.—Tt is ſaid that more than 4000 perſons, collected 
from thoſe parts of Aſia and Africa, where the Maho- 
metan religion prevails, annually 

to Mecca, the city of the Prophet. 


caſſia; E. Perſia ; S. Arabia, and that part 
of the Mediterranean, called the Levant Sea 
W. the Archipelago and Helleſpont, hi- 
ſeparate it from Euro 
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ubdivisions of Cu 
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Eaftern Provines. | Chief Towns, 
ca Arabic, or Chaldea . Baſſora & Bagdat. 
2. Diarbec or Meſopotamia...... Diarbekar & Mouſou 
3. Curdiſtan or Afſyria ............Nineveh & Betlis, 
. Turcomaniaor Armenia Major. Van & Erzerum. 
5. Georgia, including Migrelia JTD 
and Imaretta, the ancient f. Teflis & Cutais, 


e e 
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rr 


is and Euphrates, which, 
owing from different fources, encloſe the 


2 + 


; then, uniting, flow into th 
erſia or Baſſora. In the ſpot whe: 


F 


5 unite ſtood the once famous city BABY LON. 
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= | 5 lountains— Taurus and Antitaurus. 
— 5 
1 maſcus, Tyre, Sidon or BM 
x Sayd, Balbec, Tripoli, Wl 
| cr: vetrgoatadl £4: 2 = 
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4. Aladuliz 4.474. dase Nr 5 2 ht 
Dp OI, 10 OG . | 
4. Caramania . . . . . . . . 5 b Satalia and Teraſſo, » * il 
2 2 de. urs or Fruſa, Smyr. 

n 1 na, & Epheſus. M 
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Rivers of Syria and Paleſtine : gout 8 1 


1. The Orontes, which flows near Antioch 
| into the Mediterranean. VVV 


0 5 0 4 ye pr, OB j 


2. The river Jordan, which, after forming 


the Sea of i alilee, or the of Tiberias, is. 


No 2 1 * 


diſcharged 1 into the Dead Sea. ; 
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;rivers of D 


0 3. Abana and Pharp maſcus, 


which the proud Syrian preferred o the 


» 4 


Trae, | ecauſe the former run into the 


Sea, and the latter are only inland ſtreams. 
74 3 F 22 1 . 4 - * . 5 5 ; : - 6 $4.4 þ . We 5 


lympus and Ida, 
claſſic hiſtory; and Lebanon and Hermon, in 


— 


| | els, Dromedaries, - Came- 
E leons, Eagles, Vultures, Storks, and Cranes. 
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becauſe, it was the Birth-place of our Saviour, © 
and the chief ſcene of his miniſtry, is alſo 
called Tux Hory LAND; a country ſtill 
abounding with rich paſtures and fertile corn» 1 
elds, producing wine and oil, and as the 
Scriptures figuratively repreſent it, Aotoin 


with milk and louę. 1s teu 5 
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The preſent capital, Ia aus xl Ext is built near the ruins 
of the Old Jeruſalem, or it may be faid to ſtand on the 
fame ground as formerly; only it has been extended to- 
wards Mount Calvary, and the oppoſite extremity is 


* % 


ras” EY on which our Saviour was cru- LI 
tified, was, at the time of that event, a deſert ſpot, at * 3 : 
a ſmall diſtance out of the city ; but it is now enthr ey, 
encloſed by a church, founded by the Empress Helen, T 
the mother of Conſtantine the Great. 1 LY LE. 

On MovunT Molau, on which Solomon's Temple. = | 
ftood (which was deſtroyed by. Nebuchadnezzar, and -Y 
rebuilt by Zerubbabel, and again completely demoliſhed | 
by, Titus) the Turks have built a Moſque, which is. 
held in ſuch high veneration, that none but Mahome. 
tans are allowed to approach it. e 

The HIII of Ston, ſo often mentioned in Holy Scrip-- 
ture, was the ſituation of che Palace of Dau. 


* 
by 
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(the name given to the 
Turkey, in the middle ages, 
called NATOLIA, or 
Eaſtern ſituation with reſpect to Greece, and 
alſo the Levant, on the ſame account) is a 
large peninſula between the Euxine & Medi- 
terranean ſeas, and contains the provinces an» 
ciently known by the names of Cit1cia, 
 Lycaoxia, CAPPADOCIA, PoxnTus, Gas 


F 


LATIA, BirurxiA, Myst4, Pük vel, 
Donis, 5 


- 


OLIS, Lyp1a, Toxta, Carta, 


Lycia, PanyrnyLla, and P1s1D14,- through 


many of which countries St. Paul travelled, 


converting the inhabitants to the Chriſtian 
Teligion, —Here were alſo the ſeven churches 
of Afi; to which the Epiſtles were 


ot 


* 


in the 2d and 3d chapters of Revelation - 
their names were Eynksus, SANA, PER- 
GAM0s, THYATIRA, SARDIS, PHILADEL- 


AoDICEA. Many of them are 


NATOLIA, from it's 
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ſtood the noble city of Eenxzsvs, famous for 5 
the Temple of Diana, one of the ſeyen won \ 
ders of the world ; it was built at the joint | 
expence of the Grecian States in Aſia, and B 
was the birth-place of Hereclitus, the weeping 

Philoſopher; of Hipponax, e | 
of Apen the Fainter. \ 


leaſt veſtige to mark the p 


row called by differen names 3 but sade 
is ſlill one of the chief cities in the coutitry: 


s 
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We cannot a i part of Afi with-⸗ 
notieing a few places of 
firſt of which is 

Tro, which, though ren 
in Homer's verſe, has not, at preſent, the 
where it ſtood. 62 
r's ſituation is known only by 1 it's bein, 


ppofite to lis [and of Tentdes. 7 | 7 | 
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3. Gon DbIUM, i in Phrygia. The place =_ 
where Gordius, Kitig of Phrygia, is faid to 
have tied the Gordian knot, in the Temple of | 
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reſpecting which it was foretold, 

the p "De the 

.C onqueror of the World. ere 
to pieces with his fword. 
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. Ts8vs, now called AJ AZ zo, remarkable 
for the victory of Alexander over Darius. 


4 


5. Anypus, now called Avi no, a fortreſs 
oppoſite to Ss ros, at the mouth of the H. 
ous, in poetry, for the loves of | 
3 and in the page of hiſ 
tory, for the brave reſiſtance made 5 the in- 


* 


habitants againſt Philip of Macedon. 
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Wich theſe few ſtriking facts and moſt 
noted places of ancient hiſtory, we cloſe our 
account of Afia :—A country remarkable for 
the ſerenity of it's air; the fertility of it's ſoil; 
the deliciouſneſs of it's fruits; the fragrancy 
and balſamic qualities of it's plants, ſpices, 
and gums; the quantity, variety, and beauty 
of it's gems ; the richneſs of it's metals; 15 

the fineneſs of it's ſilks and cottons. 
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It was in Afia, according to the facr 
2 that the all · wiſe Creator placed our 
| firſt parents in the garden of Eden,—Afia 
came the nurſery. of the world after the Deluge, 


' whence the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed by 


various colonies and emigrations into all the 


other parts of the world. It was in Aſia that 
God 'placed his once favourite people, the 


Hebrews, whom he inſtructed by the Pro- 


phets, and even honoured with the divine 
preſence itſelf, and to whom he committed 
the oracles of truth. It was here that the 
great work of our redemption was accom- 
| pliſhed by God the Son. Here the firſt 
Churches were founded, and the Chriſtian 
Faith was miraculouſly ſupported, 'till it was 
carried into all the known nations of the Earth 


by his diſciples and followers. —Laftly,—lt — 


was in Aſia that the firſt Empires were founded, 


while all the other parts of the Globe were fit 
habitations only for wild beaſts and ſavages. 


—On all theſe accounts this quarter claims 
a priority over the reſt, and has accordingly 
a title to the firſt place in a geographical ar- 
rangement, 
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Mediterranean; on the Eaſt by the 


through is— 
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by the 
Ocean and the Red Sea; on the South by the 
Sea; and on the Weſt by 


uus of Suxg, the 
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Roſetta. 
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Damiet 
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f Tentyra, Thebes, 


The Ru 
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d Ombos, and a few modern 
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Villages. 
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Upper Egypt 
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country, 


pt which theſe encloſe i 


ddle of Eg 
from it's reſemblance 
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byſſinia, runs from South to North 
wes 
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outlets, called the Mouths 
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ſelf into the Mediterranean 
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| The preſent capital is Gund Calo, 


- HE fituated 15 miles South of the Apex of the 
Delta. / | V 1 


Near the fite of the antient? . eh 
antigy 


the 5. i WhI 
m. ſeven WO 
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Tana 


BuLac is two/mil&il}arit from Cairo, and | 
ſerves as the Port to the capital. 
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. ſtuated 0 the Weſtern 
5 Nile, as 5g ily by. Alexander 
6 his return 2 om conſulting the 
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- Apricots, and Rice; and æ ruſh called Papy- 


Bi 


Fruits and Vegetables—Figs 


+ 


Melons, 


rus, Which grows on the banks of the Nile. 
Of this Paper was firſt made, and it till takes 
it's name from it. SE 


* ee * 
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Animals C rocodiles, Storks, & Oſtriches; 
the f. athers of which are ſo highly valued by 
European ladies. The Ibis, a kind of ſmall 
Crane; and the Ichneumon, or Rat of the 
Nile. Many of theſe were once held in great 
veneration by the Egyptians. 

Sailing up the Nile, the next country we 
arrive at is NuBIA; the chief towns of which 
are SEN NAR and Dax ALA; next to theſe 
lies ABYS$IN1A, in which have been diſco- 


vered the ſources of the Nile; it's capital is 


GoxpbAR. — The Southern interior of Africa, 
which ſtill retains the antient name of 


Axniora, not being much explored, as 
young travellers we may be allowed to decline 
ſo arduous an enterpriſe; let us therefore make 
towards the ext eme point of land neareſt to 
Aſia, called Ca E GUARDAFV1, and pro- 


yn, A 
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ceeding hence along the Eaſtern Coaſt, called 
the Coaſt of Ax i Ax, or Aj Ax, and paſling the 
Line, we ſhall come to the countries of 
Moxo-EMUGI, ZANGUEBAR, MONOMOTAPA, 
and Sor AL Ait now remains that we viſit the 
moſt Southern part of the Continent, Car- 
FRARIA, and the land of the Hottentots, 
which is bounded on the Eaſt, South, and 
Weſt by the Ocean, and extends from the 
Tropic of Capricorn to the end of Africa. 

The peo; le who inhabit it are called Caffrees 
and Holtentots, a rude, but inoffensive, people, 
who live much in the-ſame manner as the an- 
cient Gauls, (mentioned in Cz+ar's Commen- 


: 
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taries) reſiding in different hordes, or tribes, 


on the banks of rivers, or on the borders of 


fore: „ : 


The southernmoſt point of this. country is 
called the CAPE of Goop Hors, now in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and highly valuable 
on account of our trade to the Eaſt Indies. 
The principal settlement, CAPE Tow, is 
ſituated at a conſiderable diſtance from the 


* 


extreme point of land, on the declivity of two 
hills, or rather mountains, called the TABLE 
and Lion H1LLs. „„ 


4 , * 


Cape Animals The Giraffe, or Camelo- 
Pardus, ſaid to be the talleſt animal aac. 
being not leſs than 16 feet high in front *.— 
The Hippopotamus, or River Horse the 
Zebra, or Striped Aſs; the Buffaloe, or Wild f 
Ox; the Rhinoceros; and a prodigious quan- 
tity of Monkeys. 5 | = = 


Lo eaving the Cape, and proceeding to the 
North, we paſs through four large kingdoms, E #1 
which are ſometimes included under the ge- 
n:ral name of Cox o. Their names are— 
BENGUELA, ANGOLA, LOANGO, and Coxco, 
all which countries abound with gold and 
filver,—Contiguous to theſe is the kingdom 
| os BENIN, where the Dutch have ſome conſi- F 
| derable ſettlements. —Thenext country which 
preſents itſelf is Guinea, bounded on the 
North by Negroland ; on the Eaſt, by the 
unexplored parts of Africa; and on the South 


N 


. * 


and Weſt, by the Atlantic.— The whole of 

this coaſt is much frequented by Europeans, 
and is divided by them into the SLave, the 

GoLD, the Ivory, and the GRAIN Cos r. 
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The SLAvE Coasr is ſo called on account 
of the purchaſe of Saves to cultivate the Weſt 
India plantations—a commetce. which, we 
truſt, the Britiſh Parliament will one day cauſe 
to be aboliſhed. - e 


A. 


The Go Coasr is ſo named from the 


C 82 
, abundance of Gold-dilſi mixed with the ſand. 
5 The Ivory Coasr, from the quantity of 
), Elephant's. Feeth found there. 

| > ; c - 5 | : 
55 The GRAIN Coasr is remarkable for the 
"= production of Pepper, Pimento, Bananas, Dates, 
* and Palmatrets. „ e 

he DL,” eg 1 
ne The next country to this is NIGRTITIA, or 
t NEGROLAND, in which there are many Eu- 
2 ropean ſettlemenis, particularly on the river 


Sierra Leona. | . 5 
Ek 3 
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The accounts of theſe two laſt mentioned 
rivers are very various; ſome fuppoſing that f 
the Senegal is but a branch of the Niger; and 1 
others, chat they are two diſtinct rivers. It f 
appears, from the lateſt authorities, that the ˖ 
Senegal has been traced 2400 miles from the R 
ſea, and has been found to flow in a courſe , 
generally from Eaſt to Weſt, which is the - 
ſame with that of the Niger, according to 

erodotus. _ | 

Leaving Negroland, and having paſſed thro' y 
the ſandy deſerts of ZAARA, which, with 
BiLEDULGERID, compoſes great part of the 
Northern Interior of Africa, we are now l 
arrived at the "= = 
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. L Martyn's Geog. Mag. Vol. J. P · 666. a 
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is the Leather, which we term Morocco Leather. 


* „ 
STATES OF BARRBAKR RT,, WM 
under which name are included many diſtind&t + | 
kingdoms and countries. ES. 
begins at MovxT ATLAs, and = 
ſtretehing North Eaſtward, then bends due 5 


Eaſt, as far as the boundaries of Egypt, and 
forms the South Coaſt of the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and of the Mediterranean. It contains 
the following ſtates and kingdoms :—Mo- 
Rocco and FEZ, ALGIERs, TuNnTs, TRIOII, 
and Barca. TION 


Morocco and Fzz compoſe one empire, 1 
and are governed by a Sovereign, called the 
Emperor of Morocco. IHR \ 3 


„„ CELLS 


The inhabitants are called Moors; and a = 
very conſiderable article of commerce to them 1 


* Mauritania, Numidia, Africa proper, and Lybia. 
4 Fretum Gaditanum. 


Aer Exs is a maritime state, governed by 


IN 
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2 Magistrate, C: the Dey. The inhabi- 
tants (the Algerines) are much ad. 05 
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| Tunis“ is zubject to àa Magiſtrate, cg c 
the Bey. — The Tuniſeens are the moſt civi- Wl 
lized of all the States of Barbary., 
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The kingdom of Tz1your, with the deſert es 
of Barca, compoſes the reſt of Barbar. ne 


a ; : 


Animals of - Barbary—Lions, - Panthers, V 
Jackalls, Wild Boars, Tygers, and Porcu- be 
Fruits Lemons, Citrons, Almonds, and m 
Olives, the bloſſoms of which communicate * 
petual fragrance to the air. d 


Principal Mountains of Africa The Movy-. W 
Al xs of the Moon, called by the Spaniards W ac 


* On a ſmall peninſula hereabouts ſtood CarTHAGE, the 
ancient capital of Africa proper, and a little to the weſt of this, 
the ruins of UT1Ca are ſaid to be ſtill remaining. 
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Montes Claros, between Abyflinia and Mono- 
motapa. The Movxraixs of the L1oxs, 
which ſeparate Nigritia from Guinea, and 
extend as far as Ethiopia. | 


gk) ' 


ATLAS, a long ridge of mountains in Bar- 
bary, extending almoſt from Egypt to the 
Weſtern Ocean, which 1 is from them called 
the Atlantic. V GR PF > - 

Having thus completed the tour of this 
extenſive Peninſula, le: us take one more ge- 
neral view of it before we viſit the iſlands 
which belong to this diviſion of the Earth, — 
With reſpect to ſhape and extent, Africa hog 
been compared to the ſection of a pyramid, 
ſanding with it's baſe upwards z it's breadth. 
from Cape Verd to Cape Guardafui is 3500 
miles, and the height from Cape Bona to the 
Cape of Good Hope 4600, The Equator 
divides this extenſive territory almoſt in the 
middle, ſo that the greateſt part of it lying 
within the Tropics, and the rays of the Sun. 
acting perpendicularly upon it's vaſt sandy 
deſerts, the heat in many parts is inſupporta- 
ble, either to animal or vegetable life. The 
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Coaſts, however, are fertile enough, and ge- 
nerally well inhabited ; but they are far from 
being so populous as either Aſia or Europe. 
—The arts onee flouriſhed in Africa with 
conſiderable vigour, and though ' theſe are 
now entirely fled, Egypt muſt always be fa- 
mous as the ſource of ancient learning; and 
If her preſent inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed for 
their ignorance, in other reſpects, yet they 
have ſenſe enough to preſerve thoſe remains, 
as entire as they can, which atteſt it's high 
antiquity. Carthage too will ever be memo- 
rable as the formidable rival of Rome in arts 
and arms; and though her numerous and en- 
terpriſing merchants have now degenerated 
into a few barbarous and plundering pirates, 

yet ſhe is not more humbled than her rival, 
which having been long oppreſſed andweakened 
by a tyrannous ſuperſtition, is in it's turn be- 
come a prey to the avarice and ambition of a 
ſtronger power. With reſpe&t to the Geo- 
graphy of Africa, though the moderns are 
much better acquainted with it than the an- 
tients were, yet even our knowledge i is confined 
to thoſe countries which lie along the coaſt, 


„ ob : 


or are immediately connected with our com- 
mercial intereſts. Much expectation, however, 
is now formed, that by the ſettlement made at 
Sierra Leona®, where the coloniſts are on the 
happieſt terms of friendſhip with the natives, 


and by the efforts of the affociation+ formed in 
order to explore the interior of Africa, the 


comforts of civilization may again be intro- 


duced into theſe uncultivated regions, and 
ſome important additions made to the ſcience 
of Geography, —With an earneſt hope for 
the ſucceſs. of theſe benevolent and uſeful 
parpoſes, we leave the Continent of Africa, 
and once more-put to {ea to vin che 


* An Engliſh Settlement was formed at Sierra Leona in the year 
1791, which is ſucceſsful beyond even the expectation of it's founders· 
— Mr. Clarkſon, the preſent Governor, is much reſpected both by 
the coloniſts and the natives. 
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+ This Aſſociation was formed on the 7th of June, 1788, a two 
Geographical Miſſionaries were appointed by the Committee to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa. Mr. Ledyard, one of theſe enterpriſing 


gentlemen, died, to the great regret of the Society, at the beginning 


of his undertaking. Mr, Lucas, the other Miſſionary, has proſecuted 
his reſearches as much as it is poſſible, conſidering the ditficulties of 


travelling over ſandy deſerts, and among a people ſavage in their + 
nature, forbidding in their manners, unintelligible in their language, 


and ſhy of all intercourſe with foreign nations. Mr. L. has, however, 


in ſpite of all theſe obſtacles, tranſmitted an account of three very 


extenſive kingdoms in the interior, viz. Fzzzan, Boxnov, and 
Casnxa, and the Society has accordingly publiſhed it under the title 
of The Proceedings of the African Aſſociation. 
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ſome of which lie in the Indian Sea, and ſome 
in the Atlantic Ocean—therefore ſailing down 
the STRAI T5- of BABELMANDEL, where we BY 


again catch 3 - | 
4 Sabean odours from the spicy ore 
Of Araby the blest © ET ES: 
the firſt iſland we diſcover is -ZocoTRa, or 
Socorok , juſt off Cape Guadafui. = 
2d, The four ComoRa IsLANDS, of which 
the beautiful Is.anpD of JoANNA is the chief. 


opeans ſeldom viſit any other of theſe 


| Madag 
iſlands, which 
abundance. . 


aces Corn and Grapes in 
veral ſorts of wild honey are 


found here; and moſt of the animals com- 


= x f %. 


4th, Avoiding the coaſt on-account of the 
dangerous navigation of the Mos AMB I YοE 

CAN EL, between Madagaſcar and the coaſt 
of Zanguebar, we put out to ſea, and endea- 
your to make the IsLaxp of France, for- 
| merly called the Mavzirivs, in honour of 
Prince Maurice, the Stadtholder, at the time 
it was diſcovered. It abounds with a black 


| wood called Ebony. 


0 * 


5th, The IsLE of Boux BON *, the ſhores of 
which abound with Ambergris, Coral, and 


curious Sea-ſhells. | 2 


Now then, leaving the Eaſtern world, and 
the Indies, we are about to double the Cape 


of Good Hope, which opens to our view he 
Great Atlantic, or, as we Europeans call it, by 


way of diſtinction, e Ocean therefore, going 
on board any of our Eaſt Indiamen, that hap- 
pens to be at the Cape, we may ſail from hence 


directly to England, touching 1 in our way at 
the following Iſlands : 


* The Ifle of Bourbon, and the Mauritius, are the only two 
Iſlands: the French are in poſſeſſion of inthe paſſage to the Eaſt . 
Indies. 


ne Tos 
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th, Sr. HELENA, the firſt iſland on this. 
ſſde the Cape, and an excellent watering place 
and rendezvous for our homeward-bound Eaſt 
India ſhips. _ . 
: 5th, Asckxsfox IsLAxp; ſo named be- 
cauſe it was diſcovered on Aſcenſion-day. It 
abounds with Turtle *, which prove a great 
2 refreſhment to the ſailors, after the long uſe 
of ſalt meat. ER | 
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ch, St. Taomas, with three {mall Iſlands 
in the Gulf of Guinea. 1 


'roth, GokEE, 2 ſmall Iſland off Cape Verd. 
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1ith, The Cape de Verd Ifland, ſo named 
from the promontory of the African Coaſt of 
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| * Theſe wonderful animals are known to paſs under water 
” the Weſt India Hands to this unfrequented ſpot, acroſs 
te wide Atlantic, in order to depoſit their eggs in ſafety, 
& The ſailors catch a number of them by turning them on their 
backs the evening before they embark; but I truſt that the im- 
putation, which they undergo, of leaving many behind them 
in this ſtate, is without foundation, | 
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the ſame name, which always appears verdant ; 
they are twenty in number, The moſt con- 
ſiderable of them are St. Jaco, Bravo, Bo- 
NAVISTA, Mayo, St. NicnoLAs, St. VIN- 
cenT, and St. AnTowny, names which their 
Portugueſe diſcoverers gave them, in honour 
of their Saints. HEY 
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12th, The CANARIESs“, antiently called 
the Fortunate I/lands, are ſeven in number, — 
Their names are PALMA, FERRO, GOMERA, 
TENERIFFE, CANARIA, FUERTAVENTURA, 
and LANCEROTA.— Theſe are the native ha- 
bitations of thoſe beautiful little birds called 
Canaries. | | | 
The largeſt of theſe Iſlands is TENERIFE, 
on which is a mountain called he Peak, which 
is nearly three miles high, and may be ſeen 
120 miles out at ſea, in a clear day. | 
13th, The Mapziras, three Iſlands North 
of the Canaries ; the two principal of which 
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Trade Winds, 


or Monſoous, as they are termed, we ſhall not 
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Great Br 
England 1s 
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the largeſt Iſland 
named Wales, and the Northern, S 
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twelve in the pr 


N End. ... Newcaſtle upon Tyne 
Cumberland. . 5 1 Carliſle, on the River Eden 
Durham. .. ...,. Durham, on the R. Fat 

| Weſtmoreland. ten Kendal, on the R. Ken 
Vorkſhire. . . Vork, on the R. Quſe _ 


Lancaſhire............ Lancaſter, on the R. Lon. 
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Northern Y 
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Norfolk... .... .... Norwich, on the R. Vare 
Suffolk. . ... . .. Ipſwich, on the R. Orwell 
Eſſex. ...... .. .. Colcheſter, on the R. Coln 
| Middleſex......----..LONDON,, on the R. Tramss 
Hertfordſhire.... :.. Hertford, on the R. Lea 
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Eaftern Six. 
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Cambridgeſhire. . Cambridge, an the R. Cam 
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Kent. . . . .. . .... Canterbury, on the R. Stour 
Suſſen . . ...... Chicheſter, on the R Levant 
Surry. . .... . .. .... Guildford, on the R. Wey 
Hampſhire.. ......... Wincheſter, on the R. Itchen 
Berkſhire. Reading, on the Rs. Thames & 
Wiltſhire. . . . U, Saliſpury, ontheR. Avon Kennet 
Dorſetſhire. 7 Dorcheſter, on the R. Froome 
somerffetſhire. ......Briſtol, on the R. Avon 
Devonſhire ..... . . . Exeter, on the R. Ex 
Cornwall.. . . . . . . . . .. Launceſton, on the R. Tamer. 


W Ten. 
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Counties or Shires. Principal Towns. 
Glouceſterſhire . Glouceſter, on the R. Severn 
Monmouthſhire. ..., Monmouth, on theRs. M 50 
Herefordſhire . . Hereford, on theR. Wye l & Wye 
Shropſhire. n. Shrewſbury, on the R. Severn. 
Chesſhir ::..........Cheſter, on the R Dee 
Derbyſhire. . .....:... Derby, on the R. Derwent 
Nyttinghamſhire. Nottingham, on the R Lin 
Lincolnſhire.......... Lincoln, on the R. Witham 
Huntingdonſhire. ... Huntingdon, on the R. Ouſe 
Bedfordfhire.......... Bedford; on the R. Ouſe 
Buckinghamſhire. .. Buckingham, on the R. Ouſe 
Oxfordſhire. ......... Oxford, on the Rs. Iſisæ Cherwell 
Worceſter ſnire.. .... W. ceſter, on the R. Severn : 
Staffordſhire..........Stafford, on the R. Sow 
Leiceſterſhire, . ...... Leiceſter, on the R. Soar 
Rutlandſhire ....,.... Oakham, on the R. Gwaſh 
Northamptonſhire. . Northampton, on the R. Nen 
| Warwickſhire, . Wat wick, on the R. Avon 


Eighteen. 
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WALES: 
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The Principality of Wales. is divided into 
twelve Shires. 


Weſtern Tweive. 


Angleſea (an Iſland) Beaumaris, ontheStraitsof Menay 
| Caefnarvonſhire. ...Cacrnarvon, on the ſame Straits 
Denbighſhire. . Denbigh, on the River Clwyd 
Flintſnire. .. . . . ... St. Aſaph, on the River Elwy 
 Merionethfhire ,..... Harlech, on Cardigan Bay 
Montgomeryſhire .. Montgomery, on the R. Severn 
Cardiganſhire. ......Cardigan, on the R. Tyvy 
Radnorſhire. .........Radnor,. on the R. Somergil 

Pembrokeſhire....... Pembroke, on Milford Haven 
Caermarthenſhire ...Caermarthen, on the R. To-wy 
Brecknockſhire . Brecknock, on the R. Uſk 


.Glamorganſhire.., . . . Cardiff, on the R. Taff 


Weſtern L 
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The Metropolis of Great Britain is Lowpow, 
one of the largeſ moſt opulent cities in 


the World. „ 


The two U 
and Ox rok p. 


The principal Sea -· Ports and Dock -Vards, 
for the King's ſhips, are—Deptford, Wool - 
wich, Chatham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth. 
For Merchants“ ſhips and other trading 
veſſels are—Newcaſtle-u 
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land, Hartlepool, Whitby, Scarborough, 
Bridlington, Kingſton upon Hull, Lynn 
Regis, Wells, Yarmouth, - Southwold, or 
Sole, Orford, Harwich, Leigh, Margate, 
Ramſpate, Deal, Dover (a Cinque Port“) 
Brighton, Shoreham, Poole, Weymouth, 
Teignmouth, Torbay, Falmouth, Barnſtable, 
B:iſtol, Milford Haven, St. Bride's, and Car- 


digan Bay . Laverpool Lancaſter, ' 


4 — : Pl 
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Capes, Headlands, &c.—Flamborough- 
He id and Spurn-Head, Yorkſhire; St. Ed- 
mund's Point, in Norfolk ; North and South 
oreland, in Kent, (between theſe two Capes 
is the noted road for ſhips called e Downs) 
Dungenels, in Kent; Beachy Head, in Suſſex; 
St. Aiban's Head and Portland Bill, in Dor- 
ſetſhire; Start Leig, in Devonſhire; Lizard 
Ports are fue Ports on the coaſt of Suſſex and 
Kent, to which, a Charter and conſiderable Privileges were 
granted by William I. in 107, upon condition that they ſup- 
plied Government with a certain number of ſhips, for the de- 
fence of the country againſt inva ſion. Dover is one of theſe, 


The other four are—Hythe, Haſtings, Sandwich, and Romney. 
And afterwards three more were dry man to their number-—Win- 


2 


Point and Land's End, in Cornwall; Rut- 
land Point, in Devonſhire ; St. Gower's Point 
' 8 and St. David's Head, in Pembrokeſhire ;. 
and Holy-Head, in the Ifle of Angleſea. 
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Princi pal Rivers — The TnAMxEs, the nobleſt 
river in England, and, perhaps, in the known 
World, riſes in the confines of Glouceſterſhire, 
| paſſes by Oxford, where it receives the Iſis, 
and flowing thence to London, falls into the 

: German Sea at the Nore. It is navigable for 
the largeſt ſhips as far as London Bridge, but 

the tide flows up beyond Richmond. It has 


three ſtately ſtone Bridges over it, called 
London, Blackfriars', and Weſtminſter Bridge, 
s beſides others ſeverally at Batterſea, Putney, 
I Kew, Richmond, Kingſton, Hampton Court, 
: | and Walton. 1 7 5 
d | 

e the foreign commerce of this country, than 
5 by taking a view of the Thames, between Lon- 
* don and the Sea, where large ſhips from 
kx every quarter of the World, bearing the riches 


and produce of their reſpective countries, 
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| trading up 
and down the River, and it's banks thronged 
uſy and induſtrious multitude in 
ſervice of our Merchants, nt a ſcene 
which no country but this is able to diſplay ; 
And as to the noble ſtream itself, it glides on 
uuolth ſuch ſtrength and dignity, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine which is the object of greater 
_ admiration, the river, or the wealth which it 
conveys. It is in reality, what the Poet Den- 

ham beautifully expreſſes—- | 


__ | 4 0? deep, yet clear; tho! gentle, yet not dull LE 
Strong without rage - without o'erflowing full. 


The Szvznn, the ſecond river in impor- 
rance, iſſues from Plinlimmon Hill, in North 
Wales, and diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol 
Channel. : BT Oe 


DWAY riſes near Tunbridge, and 
falls into the Thames at Sheerneſs, 
river is navigable for large ſhips as far as 
Chatham. 
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fordſhire, and falls into the Sea, a little to tze 
South Eaſt of Hull, where it obtains the 
name ge Hoa, ian; a. 


e 


The other rivers in England are , 
the TYNE, the TEES, the TwE ED, the Epzx, 
the Avon, the Dzxwenrt, the RI BBLR, and 
thb. in 20 


© om 
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In Wales are the SRVERN, which, toge- 
ther with the DER, ſeparates Wales from 
England. The other rivers in this Prigcipa- 85 
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Canal N: avigation ſeems to be an art reſervec | 
for the invention, at leaſt for the ſole improvement of 
modern times. Antiquity does not furniſh any inſtance. _ 
of complete execution in this branch of practical ſcience, 
 —After all that we read of the ſeveral attempts to cut 
through the Iſthmus of Corinth, (which is only ſix miles 


broad), and of a ſimilar intention to form a junction be- 
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tween the Nile and the Red Sea, all traces of theſe el 
are now ſo entirely obliterated, that travellers are at a 
loſs to ſay i in | what direction er went. 


* * 


The HRS IMPERIAL CANAL 8 7 SV which 
cabries ſhips of conſiderable burden, and reaches, with- 
WG 62k {mall interruptions, from Pekin to Canton, 

was begun to be executed, if not completed, about 800 
years ago. It is formed by connecting ſeveral rivers into 
one continued line of navigation; and, as the level of the 
water muſt vary conſiderably in ſuch a length of way, 
this is in great meaſure remedied by ſtopping the ſtream 
entirely by dams, thrown up athwart it's courſe, over 
which the veſſels are hoiſted by means of two inclined 
planes, properly diſpoſed, and by other mechanical con- 
trivances. Theſe ſchemes, however, have long been | 
laughed at by Europeans, as being far inferior to our 
fluices ; and, perhaps, unjuſtly fo, as the accounts of our 
late Embaſſy to China inform us, that large veſſels daily 
paſs them with expedition and ſafety; and it is worthy 
notice, that, in imitation of this practice, an expenſive 
work is juſt begun by the Duke of Bridgewater, to whom 
this nation is indebted for many of it's improvements in 
Canal Navigation ; ſo that, in a ſhort time, we may 
5 to know the comparative excellence. of each 


x 0 3 of Europe have not been idle 
obſervers of the commercial advantages ariſing from 
Canals. The celebrated CAN AL of WIZXEI Woroczox, 


hear of ſuch facts as their carrying a body of water, ſuf-- 


which connects the Caſpian and Baltic Seas, by a navi- 
gation of 1434 miles—the propoſed junction of the Don 3 
and Wolga, by a cut near Domitrowſk, which will unite © 
the Mediterranean alſo with theſe two ſeag—and the 3 
preſent magnificent plan of the Emperor Paul I. to con- 

nect the ſame ſeas, by uniting the Bog with the Dneiper, 
and the Dneiper with the Duna, all prove, beyond a | 
queſtion, that, as general civilization is extended, the 

arts of national communication will be cultivated 1 in the. 4 
ſame * | _ £4” 


Of all the European countries, hoverde; Frakes might 
be ſaid to ſtand unrivalled in it's CAN AL of Laxeugpot, . 
which was executed about 100 years ago, and forms a 
junction between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
*till ſome of our own countrymen * choſe to apply their 
minds to this important ſubje&t, and theſe have ac- 
cordingly produced works which excite the wonder and 
admiration of the whole commercial world. When we 


ficient for the purpoſes of navigation, along, aqueducts, 
formed at a great height above valleys, and even over 
navigable rivers, on which veſſels are (ailing at the ſame 
time with their maſts ſtanding ; and of their piercing 
ſolid maſſes of rock, in order to preſerve the level of the . 
water, with all their other i ingenious c contrivances belong- 
ing to the ſluices, reſervoirs, &c. it may fairly be con- 


_ Among the firſt of theſe 8 were the celebrated 
n and his brother-in-law Mr. Henſhall. 
G 2 . 


cluded that, in this country at leaſt, Canals have received 
almoſt * 5 e . they are capable Does 


At vteſont, indeed, theſe uſeful operations are ede 
to the N orthern, or rather, central parts of the king- 
dom, but mw are 7 degrees making their advances. 
| Southward. 1 5 | 5 1b 


* be deſign of this welt Jos not properly allow of 
more than the bare mention of the Britiſh Canals. But 
on a ſubject ſo highly intereſting to the riſing generation, 
we may be allowed to be more than ordinarily diffuſive, 
and even to indulge a little in the pleaſing ſpeculation of 
future improvements. Caſting an eye over the moſt. 
Northerly part of Great Britain we find, that nature has 
done ſo much towards joining the Eaſt and Weſt Seas, 
near Inverneſs, as to leave little for man to do in order 
to complete the work; but in theſe remote parts of the 
Ifland, trade and commerce have not yet ſcattered their 
golden ſhowers in a ſufficient degree to carry the project 
into effect. Not fo, when we come a little nearer to the 
Scotch metropolis ; the junction of the Forth and Clyde, 
near Glaſgow, has been completely effected, to the great 
| benefit of the country at large. This is what is called, 
== by Way of diſtinction, the GREAT CANAL. : 
On entering the Engliſh borders, Nature, by the 
rivers which ſhe has furniſhed, has ſuggeſted a hint to 
3 join Newcaſtle and Carliſle.— Still more Southerly, what 
ſhe has kindly afforded, has Been improved into the 
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between Liverpool and Hull, by 4 canal called The KK 4 wy 
at Braunſton near Daventry, extending to the Th 
on the borders of Derbyſhire and Leiceſterſhite a 
 whencea few miles will lead it intothe former navigation}- - N | 4 


Warwickſhire, Staffordſhire, &c. with the corn counties, 
_ Cambridgeſhire, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which might 


to the mutual IONS e „ bY 


grand and happy deſign of eitbeting A a communication 2 ** 


Grand Tauxk. Others of prime note are the 3 


of the Severn and the Thames —and the Canal fron So- 


ventry to Oxford, from which a great branch goes e = i 


at Brentford. From the Trent, about-Cavendiſh-brid 
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is carried to. Loughborough, and may be expected * 
continued to Harborough and Northamptos, from” 


— of 


and this will form aright line from Derdythire to London. 
If a communication too was made hetween Daventry and 
Northampton, of only 15 miles e it would com- 
pletely open an intercourſe betwẽꝭ & all the coal countries, 
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thus exchange their diſtinct production of grain and fuel 
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Another e of this ſort was not hes 100 in 


agitation, which was to connect the two rivers between: 


Cambridge and Biſhops! Stortford. This would afford. 
a ſtrait line of communication between the Ports of Eynn. 
and London, and it is eaſy to ſee ho very beneficial this 
would be to a great part of the kingdom at all times, and 
particularly in time of war. But this, as well as many 
other ſchemes of equal utility and excellence, are reſerved 
to exerciſe the ingenuity. of future generations; and, in 


Ras of time, it will F be difficult to calculate 
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— the Exiſting rivers navigable, but this plan is now gene- 
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into hw many distinct Ae portions "the original 
Hand will, by mas 1 oy of . 2 IBEIa be 
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EBefore this happy mode of forming an eaſy « communi- 
tion between diſtant counties was adopted, the attain- 
nt of this end was confined to the attempt of making 


rally given up, and after much expenſe beſtowed in vain, 


to render the rivers Dee and Stroud navigable, Canals 


have actually been made to run along the very banks of 
thoſe rivers. Vet it muſt be allowed, that all natural 
ſtreams do not oppoſe\ſuch difficulties, as to prevent their 
being improved into c completely navigable rivers, and by 
the affiſtance of conne&ting Canals, almoſt any commu- 


nication may be formed. — The many and great benefits 


of this ſort of inland navigation are too obvious to be 
overlooked: They belong equally to Commerce, to 


Agriculture, and to the State ;—To Commerce, in 
tranſporting heavy goods without much expenſe; to 


Agriculture, in conveying bulky commodities, as hay 
and ſtraw, from remote places, where no paſſable roads 
exiſt, and bringing back manures of all kinds from great 
cities; and to the State, in forming a nurſery of hardy 
tars, whoſe numbers cannot but increaſe in proportion 
as their goods can be carried away from the Sea-ports into 
the inland parts of the kingdom, by natural or "improved 


| 12 9 0 or by entirely artificial Canals. 
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Lakes. Though it is plain, from local 
hiſtory, and indeed in many places from the 
face of the country, that Lakes, Meres, and 
Fens, have been frequent in England, till 
they were drained and converted into. arable 
land, the chief broad waters now remaining 
are—Sonam MzRE, WITTLESZA MERE, 
and RAmsty MERE, in the Ifle of Ely, in 
Cambridgeſhire. All theſe, in a rainy ſeaſon, - 
unite and form one Lake, of 40 or 50 miles 
in circumference.—The others are, W1xAn- 
DER MERE, or Windermere, in Weſtmore- 


laud ; and fome ſmall Lakes in Cumberland, 
which afe known by the name of the Dzr- 


went Waters, Theſe, though nor exten- 
five, exhibit a great variety of beautif ul ſcenery, | 
and are much frequented in the ſummer time 
by the admirers of pictureſque: and romantic 
views of nature. Ls 


Mountains oa Hills.—The Peak, i in Der- 
by ſhire—theEndle, in Lancaſhire—theWolds, 
in Yorkſhire—the Chiltern Hills, in Bucks— 
the Malvern Hills, in Worceſterſhire—Cotf- _ 
wold, in Glouceſterſhire; 5 the. Wrekin, in 
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Shropſhire—Mendip Hills, in Somerſetſhire 
—Snowdon and Penmaen-mawr, in Caernar- 
vonſhire—and Plinlimmon, which lies partly 
in Montgomeryſhire and partly in Cardigan- ', 


1 
2 
3 1 


Soil, Produce, Manufactures, &c.—England is more ; 


famous for being the kind foſter- parent, than the natural 
mother of it's various productions. Her foil. is rich, 
but it is by dint of cultivation, all her moſt valuable pro- 


ductions, both animal and vegetable, have been im- 
ported from foreign countries; for, originally, this 


Ifland ſeems to have produced very few Quadrupeds, 
except Deer, Wolves, Foxes, and Rabbits; and no 
other ſpontaneous fruits than Nuts, Acorns, Crabs, and 
a few wild Berries, which the woods afforded, By de- 
grees, how. ver, moſt of the. wild animals have been ex- 
tirpated ;; and every kind of domeſtic animal, being in- 
troduced ſrom abroad, has been reared to the greateſt per- 
ſection The Horſe has been trained up ſo as to excel 
in ſtrength and ſwiftneſs the ſame animals j in every other 
country—the Horned Cattle have been-much improved. 
by our methods of feeding them the different races of 


our Sheep are diſtinguiſhed either for their fize; the ex- 
cellent quality of their fleſh, or the plenty or fineneſs of 
their wool. Our Deer ate ſyperior in beauty, and deli. 


cacy of flavour, to thoſe of moſt other countries. — The 


" foveral Sad of Native Dogz particularly the Engliſh, 
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Big 1 


Maſtiff, the Bull Dog, and the Pointer, diſplay A degree 


of fidelity, courage, and. ſagacity, not to be ſurpaſſed, 


Beſides theſe uſeful Animals, our Farm:yards abound with 
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tame fowls of every deſcription; and our Woods and 
Marſhes with Game and Wild Fowl in great abun- 


dance, Our Rivers and the Seas, which ſurrouud. us on 


every ſide, are ſtocked with a variety of Fiſh, which, 


being an article of luxury atthe tables of the Great, afford 
employment, and a comfortable ſubſiſtence, to numbers 
of the lower ranks of the people. Nor is the improve - 


meat in the vegetable productions of this country leſs 


ſtriking than that in the animal. Roots, Herbs, and 
all kinds of Plants, Pulſe, and Fruits, are as plen- 
tiful and as excellent as they are capable of being rendered 


by culture. Our Corn is coveted by all nations for ſeed, 
in preference to that of any other country. Our Manu- 


factures too are extenſive beyond calculation. 


The 


by 


Cotton and Hardware Manufactures have arrived at the 


higheſt pitch of excellence. The ingenuity of our Ar- 
tizans is ſuch that our Cabinet-work is exported to adorn 
the houſes of every country in the world. But what 
England may moſt boaſt of is, what may be literally 
ſtiled, her Golden Fleece. Our Woollen Goods have ob- 


tained ſuch a pre- eminence on the Continent, that few 


nations will uſe thoſe of any other country. It is caleu- 
lated that no leſs than 22,000,000 fleeces are ſhorn every 
year in England, w hich, at the moderate price of 18. 6d. 

per fleece, come to 900,000l. and theſe, when manufac- 


ured, are ſuppoſed to be worth five times as much, that 


is, 4+500,000l,— With regard to Mineral Productions, 


8 


though we are not poſſeſſed of the rich Gold Mines of 
Potoſi, yet we have many very valuable metals in great 


abundance, particularly Tin, Copper, and Lead, beſides 


inexhauſtible pits of Coal. Indeed there is not a county 


in England which has not ſome natural production of 
it's own to boaſt of “; and though our climate is variable, 
and often inclement, and our ſeaſons ſomewhat irregular, 
yet I believe, if. we fairly compare our lot with that of 
other countries, we ſhall find that we enjoy more of the 
comforts and neceſſaries of life, and more of the advan- 
tages, which a ſtate of civilized ſociety bas to 50 than 
any other nation under the Sun. 2 


2 
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It is impoſſible, within the limits of this work, to give a 
full deſcription of theſe, but if it was, the taſk is entirely ſu- 
perſeded by a moſt uſeful and i ingenious work of Un. ARS 
mes hy era me TT rene 
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3 COTLAND 
is divided into thirty-three Shires, which are 
denominated Soutſtern or Northern, according 
as they are South or North of the Frith or 
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Shires. South of F, orth. Sis _ Principal Towns, 
Wigwogl b debe, Wigan Stranraer, Port Patrick 
Kircudbright, . . . . . .. Kircudbright, Newton, Stewart 
Dumfries eee eee. Dumfries, Annan, Moffat 
Rörburgh. uus, Jedburgh, Hawick, Kelſo 


Selkirk... . eee, Selkirk, Galaſhiels — ali : 0 : 1 [ 
Peebles, e EQS Vr i 12 TE ; L 
Lanerk, 3 Glaſgow, Hamilton, Lanerk * 


Ayr ... ., . 6e, Ayr, Irvine, Kilmarnock 
Bute and Arran Iſles. ..... Rothſay, Brodwick a 
Renfrew. . r +e0++«.0.: Renfrew, Paiſley, Greenock 
Linlithgow. . . . e Linlithgow, Borrow-ſtgunneſs 
Edinburgh. ... .. ., EDINBURGH =. 
Merse or Berwick .. Lauder, Dunſe, Faſt:Caftle 
Stirling... .. . .. ..... Stirling, Falkirk n 
Dumbarton nei. Dumbarton 3 
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Shues North of Forth. Principal Ti „unt. ; 
Haddington. . . .. . .. Haddington, Dunbar 
PTC ĩðͤ d AMES - 46 5 
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— 
44% 4m; 
23 
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4 Clackmannan . . .. Clackmannan, Allo 

[ V ˙ s IOVOCRC, Campbel-town. _ | 
1 JJ octobre 159 5050000406 Perth, Dunkeld | 


Dundee, Arbroath, Montroſe 
Lo Angus or r Forfar. ..... | Rrechin, Forfar = 
Mearns or Kincardine ,,.Bervie, Stonehive 
55 Inverness. . . . . . . .. Inyerneſsꝰ, Fort Auguſtus 
Elgin or Murray + 0+000. Elgin Forres | : 
Bamff . un. Bamff, Cullen 
EL os 3 ; . old and New Aberdeen, Peter- 
en eee ee Ke ad, F raſerſburgh 
, PTT 5 
Oromartie. . . Cromartie oy 
n Dingwall, Fort- roſe 
Sutherland. . . . . .., Dornoch, ang. 
Caithneſb. . ... ., Wick, 8 


Orkney... Kirkxyall, Shalloway 5 5 
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Glaſgow, ber 
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® At Culloden, near this place, the Duke of Cumberland 
' gained a deciſive victory over the Rebels in 1746. . 
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and Dunbar, on the Eaſtern ſide; Wigton, | 5 


Scotland, riſes in Perthſhire, near Callendar, | 


Principal Sea-Ports—Wick, Dornock, 
Naine, Aberdeen, Montroſe, Dundee, Leith, 


Port Patrick, Glaſgow, and Dumbarton, on 
che Weſtern. . e 


Capes, &c.— The Capes of Scotland are 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Head, Neſs, or 
Mull, and are called Du ay-Head, on 
, 
the moſt Northerly dwelling in Scotland; 
Tarbat-Neſs, Kinnaird's-Head, Buchan-Neſs, 

Fife -Neſs, St. Abbe's-Head, on the Eaſt; - 
Burrow-Head, Mull of Galloway, Mull of 
Cantire, on the Eaſt; Cape Wrath, and Dun- 3 
net · Head, on the Nor... 


Rivers — The ForTn, the largeſt river in 


and diſcharges itſelf into an arm of the Ger- 

man Sea, called the Frith of Forth. The Tar 

riſes near Braidalbin, in the ſame county, and 

falls into the ſea near Dundee. The Syzy 

riſes in the centre of Inverneſsſhire, and falls 

into the ſea near Cullen. The Tweed riſes 
H 


on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and falls into 
the ſea at Ber wick, where it ſerves as a boun- 
dary between England and Scotland. The 
CLyDE has it's riſe near Annandale, in Dum- 
friesſhire; and runs into a Frith on the Weſtern 
fide of Scotland. The North and South Eſk 


fall into the ſea near Montroſe. The Don and- 


Dee at Aberdeen. The Deveron at Bamff. 
The Loſſie below Elgin. The Findhorn, near 
Forres. The Nets, at Inverneſs; The Leven; 
below Dumbarton. And the Nith and the 
Annan, near Dumfrie. 

Lakes—The Lakes of Scotland are very 
numerous, and are denominated Locks, as 
Loch-Neſs, Loch-Tay, Loch-Earn, Loch- 
Leven, Loch-Lomond, Loch-Owe.—Arms 
of the ſea are alſo called Lochs; as Loch- 
Long, Loch Fyne, at Inverary, &c. 


Mountains Scotland being a mountainous 
country, it would be tedious to enumerate all 
the Mountains in it, ſuffice it to mention the 
principalones, which are—theGrampion Hills, 
which almoſt interſe& the kingdom from 
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North Eaſt to South Weſt; the Pentland 
. Hills, in Lothian, which join thoſe of Twee - 
dale and Moffat ; the Cheviot Hills, an the” 
borders of England ; the Ochil Hills, in 
Fife; the Ord, in Caithneſs; and a Ridge, 
called Lammermuir, in Berwickſhire; be- 
ſides which, there are ſeveral fingle Mountains, 
known by the names of Ben and Lam, as Ben- 
Neviſh, near Fort William, in Inverneſsſhire; 


W North Berwick-Law, &c. - 


$ 
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Produce, Manufactures, %c.—The produrions' of 
| Scotland are much the ſame as in England. The Southern 
counties, called the Lowlands, produce Wheat, Barley, 
Rye, and plenty of Oats, Hemp, and Flax, with' moſt 5 
of the Engliſh Garden Fruits in tolerable perfection— , 
The Northern parts, called the Highlands, being very \ 1 
mountainous, are not much cultivated, but are covered 
with heath, which affords paſture for large herds of ſmall 
black cattle, peculiar to this country; great numbers of 
which the Highlanders annually drive into ſeveral parts 
| of England, eſpecially to Norfolk. The country at large 
abounds with Flocks of Sheep, the wool of which' is ex- 
ceedingly fine and valuable. They alſo breed great num- 
bers of Horſes, which, though ſmall, are hardy, and 
capable of bearing great fatigue, and are therefore ex- 
tremely uſeful in a mountainous country. The Birds, 
peculiar to Scotland, are—the Grouſe ; the Heath den 
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a bird which is ſaid to be of very delicious flavour; the 
; Caperkaily, or Cock of the Woods; and the Ptarmacan, 
2 species of Pheaſant. Eagles too inhabit the moun- 
Tainousregions; and very large flights of Swans frequent 
the Lochs. The Rivers, in general, abound with Fiſh, 
particularly Salmon and Trout. And the Herring Fiſne- 
ries on the coaſt have, ſince the late decreaſe of the Dutch 


trade, become an object of national concern. With 


reſpect to Timber, Fuel, and Minerals, Scotland has 


very extenſive Foreſts of Oaks and Fir Trees, large 


enough for the maſts of men of war. It has alſo Coal 
Pits, which afford excellent coal; great quantities of 


which are brought to London, where it is known by the 


name of Scotch Coal. But the principal Fuel of the coun- 
try is, Turf, Peat, Heath, Broom, and Furze. Here 
are likewiſe large Mines of Iron and Lead, beſides pro- 
digious quarries of Free- ſtone, which laſt material is ſo 
plentiful, that moſt of the modern towns are built of it. 
The principal Manufactures of this country are, 
Woollen Stuffs, Coarſe Cloths, Thread, Yarn, Printing 
Types, Earthen-ware, and Leather prepared for 
ſaddles, harneſs, &c. ; beſides which, they make conſi- 
derable exports of Cattle, Hides, Train-Oil, Iron Ore, 
and Oatmeal ; upon. the whole, while the Scotch Mer- 
chants, particularly thoſe of Glaſgow, have ſhewn great 
ſpirit of enterprize, by introducing many new branches 
of Commerce, the poſſeſſors of landed eſtates have 
been no leſs attentive to the progreſs both of uſeful and 
ornamental Agriculture, by making large Plantations, 
and by draining the Marſhes and Moors, and cultivating. 
' thoſe ſpecies of grain for which the foil 1 is beſt adapted. 
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Scotland, or are ſubject to Great Britain, are 


1. The Iſle of Wight, a beautiful Iſland, 
oppoſite the Coaſt of Hampſhire,” celebrated 
for it's mild air, and the variety of delightful” 
proſpects which it affords.— The principal 
towns in it are Newport, Cowes, and Yar- 
mouth. Cariſbrook Caſtle, rendered famous 
by being the place of confinement of King 
Charles I. ſtands nearly in the centre of the 
Iſland.— The river Medina flows from North 
to South, through the middle of the Iſland, di- 
vidingit almoſt intotwo equal parts. Between 
Portſmouth and the Iſland are the two famous 
Roads called SpTTHEAD and St. Here's; 
where the Royal Fleet frequently rendezvous; 
and on the Weſt are the extremities of ſome: 
ſharp rocks, termed the Needles. 5 
2. Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney; and Sark, 
four Iſlands ſubject to Great Britain, lie in a 
cluſter in St. Michael's Bay, between Cap 
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La Hogue, in Normandy, and 
belle, in Brimm rm 27 5 ft 
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the other ſide of the Peninſula, 


4. The Scilly Ilands, a cluſter of dange- 
rous rocks, lie about thirty miles from the 


| s End, in Cornwall; | {11 
3. Lundy Ifle, in the Briſtol Channel, is 
part of the county of Devonſhire, . on; 


* on 


6. Angleſea, an Ifland.on the coaſt of North 
Wales, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Mona, 
mentioned by Tacitus, where the old Bards, 

lle famous Druids, uſed to practiſe their reli- 

gious rites, and where ſeveral rude mounds 
and heaps of ſtones, probably the remains. of 

Druidical Temples, are to be ſeen to this day 

it's principal-town is Beaumaris, From Holy- 

Head, a Port of this Iſland, is the ſhorteſt 

and ſafeſt paſſage to Ireland, 


. The Iſle of Man; principal town, 


* 


Town. > | ny 


3. The ſmall Iſlands of St. Marcou lie on 


1 7 


Y 8. The Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles, on the 

| | Weſt coaſt of Scotland. The principal ones 

| of theſe are—Arran, Ifla, Jura, Scarba, Mull, 

Bute *, Staffa, Iona- 4 Tyree or Teriff, Col, 

Rum, Skye, North and South Uiſt, St. 
Kilda, and Harries or Lewis. . 


* * 
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och. The Orkneys, or Orcades, are fepa- 
rated from Caithneſs by the Pentland Frith ; 
the largeſt of theſe is Pomona. 


; Toth, The Shetland es lie ſtill further to 
| the North Eaſt, Principal Iſland, Mainland. 
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Boundaries—North, Weſt, and South the 
Atlantic; E. St. George's Channel and the 
Iriſh Sea. 

Ireland ĩs divided into four grand Prov inces, 
hs Ulſter, Leinſter, Munſter, and Connaught. 


: „In this Iſland is the Caſtle and royal Burgh of Rothſay, 
which formerly gave the title of Duke of Rothſay to the eldeſt 
ſons of the Kings of Scotland, as It now dves"to the Prince o 
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T The Burial-place of ſeveral of the Kings of Scotland. 
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4 Long Ford. 1644 Longford, Granard, & Ardagh 
5 King's County . | Fhilipſtown or Kingſtown, and 
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ULSTER CONTAINS NINE COUNTIES. | 


2 2 | } F f a ? 1 : 5 . 
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Counties. | Principal Tun. 


1 Raphoe, ; Lifford, and Bally- 


* Donegal... . 4 - „ : 1 A 
2 Londonderry. e ER Coleraine 


| / Antrim, Carrickfergus, Liſburn, 


A 
LO: Connor, and Belfaſt 


A Clogber, Omagh, Augber, Dun- 

5 | l gannon, and Mountjoy | 

5 . Down Patrick, Dromore, Ban- 
FER gor, Newry, and Hillborough 

6 Armagh ........+.+---.. Armagh and Charlemount 

1 Monaghan . .......--... Monaghan . ' _ 

8 Fermanagh. .....-.-.-..Innifkillen” , 

9 Cavan. . .. . . . . .. Co van, Kilmore 


* 
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| LEINSTER CONTAINS TWELVE COUNTIES. 


"0p Counties. 1 Principal Wan 
x . Drogheda, Dundalk, and Car- 
| lingford | 145 8 


2 Eaſt Meath. ............ Trim, Navan, Kells, and Duleck 


3 Weſt Meat. . J Mullinger, Athlone, and Kil- 


* 7 


. Banagher | 2 


6. Queen's County . . Marybor ough and Ballinakill. 


5 Kildare... ...... Kildare, Naas, and Athy _. 


e 


£ 
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OE Counties. 5 2 rincipal Towns. ; 3 
8 Dublin e Swords, and Newcaſtle 
a I Wicklow, Bleſſington, Baltin- | 
9 Wicklow. ofaſs, ale „ 
10 Carlow .. . Carlow and Leighlin _ | | 
- | Wexford, Enniſcorthy, Ferns, _- 

| 11 Wexford. . . Newborough, New Roſs, : 
Clomines, and Bannow _ 


a Kilkenny FESTTSTTTYY Kilkenny 7 Gowran, and Tho- 


. maſtown Pr. 
-  - 'MUNSTER HAS SIX COUNTIES. © 
= | | Counties | Pencil Ts. 
1 Waterford 5. J Vaterford, Liſmore, Dungars 


. L. van, and Tallagh 
CCork, Middleton, Youghall, 
: 2 Cork, . e SIO > I | Cloyne, Roſs, Bantry, Balti- : 


— 


: "©. more, and Kinſale , if 
. \ Ardfert, Tralee, Dingle, and 
. 1 Kerry... ...... .... ee, a: ; 5 
„ Limerick, Aſkeyton, Killmal- 9 
L 4 Limerick... .... . J lock, Newcaſtle, and Char- of 
5 55 leville „ 3 
T Tipperary, Caſhel, Clonmel, > 
y 5 Tipperary ............ 4 Thules, Nennagh, and Sil- 
1 : ver Mines | | 


” 


5 6 GC lar E 957527 „%„%j„„%„%„%„%„„%„„„„ Kil fenora, Killaloe, Clare, Kil- 


ruſh, and Ennis 


” F 
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| 8g 
' CONNAUGHT HAS FIVE COUNTIES. 

Counties. Principal Trot 7 

| Odbeape .. J Tvsmm, Clonfert, Galway, and 

C | 

2 Mayo . . . . . Caſtlebar, Newport, and Killala 

3 Sligo... .. . ... . . . . .. Sligo and Colloony 

4 Leitrim..............-.. Leitrim and James Town 


5 Roſcommon............Roſcommon, Tulſk, and Elphin 


Capital—DvusLIiN, in which city is alſo an 
Univerſity, TRINITY-COLLEGE. | 


Sea-Ports, Bays, and Harbours—Carrick- 
fergus Bay and BEeLFAasT Harbour, Lough- 


Strangford, Dundrum, Carlingford, Dundalk, 


DvzLin, WzxrorD, WATERFORD, Dun- 
garvan, Youghall, Coxk, Kinsars, Balti- 
more, Bantry“, Kilmare, Dingle, LIMERICK, 
_ Galway, Killala +, Sligo, Donegal, Killy- 
"begs, Lough-Swilly, and Lough-Foyle. 
N. B. Thoſe names which are- printed in 


ſmall capitals, are the places of moſt conſide- 


rable trade. 7 
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* In December 1796 the French appeared off this Bay, with 
an intention of invading Ireland, but were diſperſed by a storm · 


T Auguſt 22, 1798, the French actually effected the landing 


of r500 men in this Bay; who ſurrendered, at diſcretion, 


on the 8th of the following month, 


3 


1* 


3 
Headlands, &c.— Fair Head, Quin- 
tin Point, Howth Head, Carnſore Point, Cape 
Clear, Mizen Head, Kerry and Loop or 
Lean Heads, Slime Head, Dog's Head, Sad - 


dle Head, Dunfine Head, Cape Telling, 


Hoar Head, and Coledagh F . 


Principal Rivers —1. The SnA NNO riſes 


in the county of Leitrim, in the province of 


Connaught, and after a courſe of 15j0 miles, 
forming many beautiful Lakes in it's progreſs, 
it falls into the Atlantic, on the Weſt ſide o 


2. The LIFT runs through Dublin, into 
a large Bay below that cit x. 


3. The Bor xx is diſcharged into the Iriſh 
Sea at Drogheda; the Bann falls into the Sea 
at Coleraine ; the Derg at Derry; —theſe rivers 


are on the Eaſt and North fide. © On the South 
ſide - the Bandon falls into the Sea at Kinſale; 
the Lee, at Cork; the Black-water, at 
Youghall ; the Barrow, the Noer, and the 


Suire, into St. George's Channel, at Water- 
ford Haven, 


» * 3 
eee ; 


of notice is that by which a communication 


# 


and the Liffy, 
near Dublin ; 
and with the rivers connected by it, it divide 5 
the Iſland into two ſmaller Iſlan 
equal ſize. „ nſ 5 


or Loughs— Lou 
ne, in Ulſter; Lough - De 
Kee, formed by the Shannon, in it's progreſs 
to che Sea; and Lough-Lean, or the 
of Killarney, in Munſter, famous for it's ro- 
mantic and pictureſque ſcenes; beſides many 
Inlets of the Sea called Loughs, which are 
before enumerated amongſt the Bays. 


Mountains The Gaultees, a chain of 
Mountains in Tipperary; the Mountains of 
Mourne and Iveagh in Down, of which that 
named S/ive-Donagh is the higheſt; th 
of Wicklow, not far from Dublin; of Car- 


orth of Dundalk ; beſides ſeveral 0 


- owing tothe extenſive lakes and 
to the moiſt vapours which the Weſterly winds 


Soil of Ireland is in general good and fertile, 
but ſuhject to dampneſs. The Air is rather 
milder than that of England, but more humid, 
8, and 


= 


bring over from the Atlantic. It's Produce: 
conſiſts of Corn, Hemp, Flax, and Potatoes. 


The principal Manufacture of the country is 


fine Linen- Cloth, which is brought to very 


great perfection, and is known by the name of 
Iriſi Cloth; this forms a great article of trade; 


beſides which, they export conſiderable quan- 
tities of Hides, Wool, Butter, Tallow, ſalted 
Meats, and printed Books. —In the Moun- 
tains are found beds of Minerals, Stone, Slate, 
and Marble, but theſe in no great abundance. 
Wich regard to Fuel, Ireland is indebted to 
England for all the Coals which it conſumes, 
beſides many other articles of general uſe, as 
Groceries of all kinds, Braſs, and Hardware; 
in ſhort, when we conſider the great deficiency 


of many of the neceſſaries and conveniences 


of life which our ſiſtex kingdom labours under, 


it is difficult to tell how it could be provided 


1 


* 
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with theſe commodities without our naval 
aſſiſtance and protection - nor, on the other 
hand, is it to be denied, that the ſafety of 
England, in ſome meaſure, depends upon the 
jendſhip of Ireland: In a word, both coun- 
tries ſeem calculated, by Nature, to promote 


the welfare of each other. May their mutual 


Intereſts therefore accelerate their re- union, 


and may the Motto of the Order of St. Patrick, 
Qv1s SzyARABIT? (who ſhall put us aſun- 
der?) be engraven in the hearts of the people 


of both nations! 


Tflands lying round Ireland. 
1 Rathlin (at the North) 9 Enniſkerry Iſles 
2 Magee 10 South, Iſles of Arran 
3 Copland Iſles 1 11 Ennis-Boſfine * 
rn Mes |: i: 
"4 Lambay(iutheIriftSea) V•d , .: 
6 Skelig _ ; 14 North, Iſles of Arran 
7 Valentia * 15 Tory Iſles (in the At- 


8 Blaſques Iſles lantic Ocean) 
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NOTION 


comprehends the Peninſula of Jutland &, an - 
everal Iflands at the entrance of the Baltic. ³ü 


5 Boundaries Denmark is ſeparated on the 
N. from Norway by the Scaggerac Sea +; n 
the E. from Sweden by the Sound j; on the 4 
S. it is bounded by Germany and the. Baltic; 
and on the W. by the German Sea, which 4 
divides it from Great Britain. g | 


© Jutland is divided into two parts, N. and S. 
Jutland. -N. Jutland contains the four Pro- 
vinces of Aalburg, Wiburg, Aarhuus or Ar- 
huſen, and Rypen.—S. Jutland, is otherwiſe 


| led the-Dutchy of Sleſwicc xk. 
DANISH ISLES. pe 
1. ZEALAND, between the Sound and the 
greater Belt &; the principal towns of which 
Cimbriea Cherſoneſus. F 
+ So called from Cape Scagen, but uſually termed by ſailors, 
the Categate. 7 246. 


Names given to Straits in the Baltic, | 
12 


* 


are—COPENHAGEN, the capital of all Den- 
mark; Fredericſburg, about 20 miles from 
the capital, where his Daniſh Myjſly has a 
Palace; and Elſinore, fituated on the Sound, 
where all foreign veſſels, which trade to the 
Baltic, pay toll.— 2. Fux kN, between the two 
Belts; the principal town, Odenſee.—3. La- 
land.—4. Falfter.—;. Moen or Mona.—6. 
Langeland,—7. Samſo.—8. Sproe.—9. Alſen. 
10. Arroe.— 11. Bornholm. 


Foal 


Produce, &c.—Denmark not being very populous, 
produces Corn enough for it's own inhabitants, and tho 
it does not abound with many luxuries, yields every thing 
neceſſary for the ſupport of human life. The Sea · coaſt 
affords them abundance of Fiſh ; and they breed a great 
many Horſes and Horned Cattle, for exportation. The 
other chief exports are, Pitch, Tar, Fiſh, Oil, and Deals. 


The Winters in Denmark are generally very ſevere, 
and the whole face of the Conntry being covered with a 
thick hoar froſt in the morning, exhibits a curious 
phenomenon, of which a lively deſcription is given in « 
Letter addreſſed to the Earl of Dorſet from Copenhagen : 


„* 


« Soon as the ſilent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſcloſed at once to view. 
The face of Nature in a rich diſguiſe; 


And brighten'deevery object to my eyes: 


* 


For every cub, and every blade of pale 5 
And every pointed thorn ſeem'd wrought in glaſs: 25 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhew, 
While thro” the ice the crimſon berries * glow : 
The thick ſprung reeds the wat'ry mares yield, 
Seem poliſhed lances in a hoſtile field: Ne 18 
The ſtag, in limpid currents, ae mae 12 21728. 
Sees cryſtal branches on his forehead riſ : 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow? ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine : . 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, © © 
Which wave and glitter in the riſing Sun. 

Then if a ſudden. guſt of wind ariſe, : 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies: 
The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bende, 
And i in a . . 855 tempen ends.” "I 


> 
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APPENDAGES to DENMARK. 


—— na 


Wesr GREENLAND, a country lying 
up in very high latitude towards the North 
Pole, in which fome Daniſh coloniſts having 
ſettled, rendered it tributary to the Daniſh. 


2 


* Tt is obſerved by Botaniſts, that the trees which bear red 
berrics, as the Pyracantha, the Mountain-A/b, the Juniper; 
the Thorn, the Holly, &c. are chiefly natives of cold countries. 
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Crown. . Tc 18 ſeparated the C * 0 F 
of North America by Davis's Strait. 


o 
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2. EAsT GREENLAND, or SPITZBERGEN, 
is an aſſemblage of Iſlands, and the moſt 
Northern country of all Europe. The Danes 
lay claim to this alſo; but both the Engliſh 

and Dutch carry on an extenſive Whale Fiſhery 
on it's coaſts during part of the Summer ſeaſon. 


3. Iceland (which receives it's name from 
the great maſſes of ice which ſurround it) is 
ſubject to the King of Denmark. On this 
Ifland is a famous Burning Mountain, named 
Hecla. well 


. The Faro, or Fznro IsLANps, a 
cluſter of ſmall Iſlands in the Northern Ocean, 
ſubject to the ſame Crown. | 1 


won, è fs 
Boundaries N. and W. Northern Ocean; 


E. a long ridge of Mountains, called 7he 
Do frine; S. the Categate. 


. 


5 
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Norway is divided into four Governments, 
Aggerhuys or Chriſtiania, Chriftianſand, 
Bergen, and Dontheim, every one of which 
ſeverally contains a town of the ſame name. 


Norway i is ſubject to the King of Denmark, 
whoſe Viceroy reſides at BERGEN, the capital. 


The other principal towns are—Kongfberg, 
Frederickſhall, Frederickſtadt, and Arndal. 


Mountains—The Do#r1ne, which extend 
$00 miles from North to South, and are 
eſteemed to be the higheſt Mountains. in 
Europe, fo that many of them have obtained 


proper names, as Hordanger, Dofrefield, Fe- 


field, Dourfield, &. © PO 


Capes, &c. The moſt remarkable Cape is at the en- 
trance of the Scaggerac, called the Naze; and on the 
South Coaſt is that wonderful vortex ſo dreaded by Nor- 
wegian failors, called the Maz-ftrom, or Meſkoeftrom, from 
the adjoining Iſland Meſtoe, the noiſe of which, when it 
rages, is heard to the diſtance of fix miles; at every ebb 
and flow the water becomes ſtill for a ſhort time, and 
then roars again with redoubled fury, Hol 


- 
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The Norway Iſles are too numerous to be mentioned, 
for the whole coaſt of this country, as well as of Daniſh 
Lapland, is rocky and ſteep.; and a continued range of 
Iſlands extends along the Eaſtern fide, 'the principal 
| cluſter of theſe are the Lorropen IsLESs, between which 
: and the Continent is the Channel called the WzsrT Fiogp. 


” 


5 


N | " Animals—The Elk, the Ermine, the Lynx, and the 

£5] Beaver ; ; very large Eagles, and a bird of prey, called 

the Ak, which inhabits the Mountains. Beſides theſe, 

| their Seas are ſaid to abound with various Monſters, as— 

| the Sea-ſnake, and the Kraten, or Korken, a monſter of 

the whale ſpecies; but the popular account of Mermaids 
being ſeen and caught there is entirely fabulous. 


 Produce—Lead, Copper, Tron, the Magnet or Load. 
5 tone, Quick-filver, Sulphur, Vitriol, and Allum ; but 
— their principal trade conſiſtsin the exportation of Timber, 
for the maſts of ſhips and beams of houſes ; and alſo in 
the extenſive Fiſheries which are carried on upon the 
1 SWEDEN. 

Boundaries —N. Lapland; E. Muſcovy; 

S8 . the Baltic; W. the Norway Mountains. 


Sweden is divided into five great Provi nces, 
Finland, E. and W. Bothnia, Nordland, 
Sweden Proper, and Gothland. 


2 08 


wp. 


the Lake Maeler, a Bay in the Baltic Sea. 5 5 


Chriſtianſtadt, Waſa, Ulea, Tornea, F 


Capi | „which is built on a 
Peninſula, and ſeven ſmall Iſlands, ſituated in 


9 


Univerſities Upſal and abb. 


e other principal towns are Borgo, 
Helſingfors, Abo, Nyſtadt, Biorneborg, 


and Umea, in Finland and the Bothnias; 5 
Hernoſand, Sundſwall , and Gefle, in Nen | 
land; Nordkioping, Calmar, Jonkioping, 

Gottenburg or Gothenburg, Carlſcroon, Chri. 
tianſtadt, and Lunden, in Gothland., | © 7 


Rivers—The Gull-Spang, the Dul- Elbe, 
and the Gotha-Elbe or Gothic River. 3 


Lakes The Wener, the Wetter, and the 
Maeler. „„ | 1 


Animals, Produce, &c.— The Animals peculiar to 


Sweden are —Elks, Bears, Wolves, Otters, Martens, a 
Weaſels, and White Hares*.; it affords alſo plenty of 


Z 
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A * * * „3 „ 


* Nature ſeems to have kindly conſulted the ſafety of theſe 
animals in this reſpect, for in the winter ſeaſon their coats tur 
as white as ſnow. 
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Game, and all forts of Tame and Wild Fowl.” The 
Northern parts are frequented by Eagles, Hawks, and 
other large birds of prey. This kingdom has Silver, 
Lead, and Copper Mines, and a great variety of Minerals, 
Foffils, and precious Stones. Here are alſo extensive 
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Foreſts of Pines, Fir, Beech, Alder, Juniper, and ſome 


Oak. The principal articles of their Commerce are 
Iron wrought and in bars, and other metals wrought, 
= and formed into arms, and all the various implements of 
= huſbandry ; beſides which they make conſiderable ex- 


i ports of Deals, Furs, and Feathers T. . 885 
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-SWEDISH:ISLES.- © ++ 
1. ALAND, lying at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. ; 19 | 


- 


2. GoTHLanD, in the middle of the Baltic. 


| 3. Oxraxv, oppoſite the town of Calmar. 


: 
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1 4- Rvczx, near the North Coaſt of Ger- 


— _— tt... 
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5 I This is another inſtance of the goodneſs of the Creator to 

both the animal and human ſpecies, for in theſe Northern 
climes" the birds are cloathed with a very thick covering of 
feathers," which enables the natives to export great quantities 
for the uſe of more Southern countries. 


WI 


C. 


LAPLAND. 
Boundaries—N. the Frozen Sea; E. the 
White Sea; S. Sweden, and the Gulf of 


thnia; W. the Mountains of Norway. 
5 no e 
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Part of Lapland belongs to Denmark, part 
to Sweden, and the reſt to Ruſſia. 


The moſt Northern part is Daniſh Lapland, 
the principal place of which is Wardhuys, a 

a- port 120 miles S. E. of North Cape. — 
The Weſtern diviſion is Swedi/h Lapland z and 
the Eaſtern, Ruſſian Lapland. 


2 * 


Animals, Produce, &c. Lapland abounds with many 
kind of Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes, which are all inured 
by Nature to the ſeverity of the climate; but the moſt 
uſeful animal in this country is, the Reindeer, which the 
Laplander harneſſes to his Car, and'traverſes the ſnows 
with incredible ſwiftneſs.— e eee * Vf ; 


Their Reindeer form their riches. Theſe; their 
Their robes, their beds, and all their hc 
Supply, their wholeſome fare, and cheer 
Obſequious at their call the docile tribe 
Yield to the 
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Ober hill and dale, heap'd into one expanſe 
Of marbled ſnow, as far as eye can ſweep, _ 
With a blue cruſt of ice unbounded glazed.” | 


8 ; 1 Troutov. 


In this, and all, the Northern countries 
round the Pole, the Sun remains hidden for 
ſeveral months together, and never riſes above 
the horizon, but the reflexion of light from 
the ſnow, together with the Aurora Borealis, 
or Northern Lights, in great meafure com- 
penſates for the long abſence of day- light 
this the ſame elegant Poet of Nature did not 


— Pn 


fail to deſcribe : e . 


« By dancing Meteors then, that ceaſeleſs ſhake 
_ Dang blaze refracted o'er the Heavens, 
And vivid Moons, and Stars that keener play. . 
With * luſtre from the radiant waſte, 
Een in the depth of night they find 
A.wond'rous day : at ARON ; 333 


an ingenious traveller, M. Maupertuis, thus accounts 
for: The ſhort days are no ſooner cloſed, than fires of 
a thouſand figures and colours light up the ſky, as if de- 

to compenſate for the abſence of 
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fires have not as in more Southern climates, any 
conſtant ſituation. - Sometimes they begin in the form of 
a great ſcarf of bright light, which, with a motion re- 
ſembling that of a fiſhing net, glides ſoftly up the ſky, 
and uniting at the zenith, forms the top of a crown; 
ſometimes they line a part of the ſky with ſcarlet. It 
would be endleſs to mention all the different figures theſe 
meteors aſſume, and the various motions with which they 
are agitated, Their motion is moſt commonly like that 
of a pair of colours waved in the air, and the different 
tints of their light give them the appearance of ſo many 
vaſt ſtreamers of changeable taffety. After all, when 
people gaze at theſe phenomena with an unphiloſophic 
eye, it is not ſurpriſing if they diſcover in them, armies 


© tow 


engaged, fiery chariots, and a thouſand other prodigies. * 


* * . 4 2 


| MUSCOVY, or the RUSSIAS, _: 


comprehend all the reſt of the Northern part 


of Europe, ſtretching from the Baltie on the 


eſt to Siberia on the Eaſt, and from the 


rozen Sea on the North, to the Euxine and 
aſpian on the South. „ b 


Ruſſia was formerly divided by Peter the 


Great into nine large Governments, but it was 
1. : 1 © K f | 
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der Nob EC Sees * 
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afterwards fubdivided by the late Empreſs 
into forty-zwo Governments, the names of 
which are as follow: 5 


+ 


Northern Governments Eleven.—1. Peterſ- 
burg—2, Wiburg—3. Archangel—4. Novo- 
gorod or Nowgorod 5. Olonetz—6. Wo- 
logda 7. Permia or Czerdyn—8. Orenburg 
—9. Kolyvan— 10. Tobolſx 1 1. Irkutzk. 


Middle Governments Eighteen.— 1. Revel 
2. Riga 3. Polotſk—4. Pſkof or Pleſkof— 
5. Smolenſko—6. Kaluga 7. Twer—8. Moſ- 
cow—9. Tula—10. Rezan—1 1. Volodimir 
or Vladimir 12. Niſhnei-Novogorod or 
Niſchgorod, 1. e. lower Novogorod 13. La- 
roſlaf or Jaroſlawl 14. Koſtroma—1 5. Kaſan 
16. Simbirſk— 17. Viatka or Chlynow— 
AA ³·³¹ÜÜ2˙j 

Southern Governments Thirteen.— 1. Mohi- 
lof or Mohilow—2. Novogorod Sieverſkoi— 
3. Tchernigof or Czernigow—4. Kiof, or 
Kiow—5z. Cathanineſlaf or Ekaterinſkoi— 
Karkof or Charkow—7. Kurſk—8. Orel— 
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9. Woronetz—10. Tambof—11. Penza—12. 
Saratof—13. Caucaſus or Aſtracan “. 


* 


N. B. Moſt of theſe Provinces and Govern- 
ments have Capitals of the ſame name. jw 


The two principal nations of Ruſſia are diſtinguiſhed ** 
by the names of the Samoiedes and the Cuſſact. The Sam 
oiedes inhabit the Northern coaſt from the White Sea to 
the river Oby. The Coſſacs live on the confines of 
Poland, in the antient province of Uſtraine. 


The former capital was Moscow, fituated on the . 
river Moſkwa, nearly in the centre of Ruſſia, till Peter 
the Great founded PeTzzsBURGH, in the year 1703, to 
which city he afterwards removed the ſeat of government. 


The other places of note in Ruſſia are—Azcuancer, - 
four miles diſtant from the White Sea, famous for the { 
trade which it carries on with England, —Nazva, 
fituated on the South coaſt of the Gulf of Finland, where 
Charles XII. of Sweden, with 20, 00 men, defeated 


For the orthography of theſe words the Compiler is obliged 
to depend upon the few Books and Maps in his poſſeſſion, 
which he has carefully compared, but every one's Atlas will 
probably preſent a different mode of ſpelling them, and parti- 
cularly the final ev for the 7, as Saratoww for Saratof, and the 
w at the beginning for the v, as Molodomir for Folodimir, &c. 4 
K 2 


100,000 Ruſſians, in 17500.—PvuLTowa, ſeated on the 
river Worſkla, where the Czar Peter gained a deciſive 
|: victory over Charles XII. This event happened June 
. 27, 1709, by which he recovered from Sweden the Pro- 
vinces of Carelia, Livonia, and Eſthonia (now called the 
= - Governments of Wiburg, Riga, and Revel) which had 
been wreſted from his anceſtors about the cloſe of the 

4 16th century. 


Principal Rivers and Canals— The Woll oA, 
or Volga, which riſes in the Government of 
Tuer, and after a winding courſe. of nearly 
3000 miles, is diſcharged into the Caſpian 
Sea below Aſtrachan. | 
The Dox, or Tanais of the antients, riſes 
in the Government of Woronetz, and falls 
intothe SxA of Asop R, theantient Palus Maæotis. 
The Dx1zyzx, or antient Bori/henes, riſes 
in the Government of Smolenſko, and falls 
into the Euxine ſea near Oczakow. 


= The Dw1ixAa, or double River, is formed 
by the conflux of two other rivers near Uſtiug, 


f — 


in the Government of Wologda, and runs 
into the White Se. 9 


% 7 


Beſides theſe great Rivers there is a celebrated Naviga- 


tion extending through the whole country. This is 


effected by means of the Canal of Wifnei-Woloczot, (fo 
called from a town in the Government of Twer) which 


connects the Caſpian and Baltic Seas, and opens a com- 


munication not only between the capital andthe Southern 
parts of Ruſſia, but alſo with Perſia, Georgia, Tartary, &c. 
— This navigation is traced in the following manner: 
The veſſels are laden at Aſtrachan, and go up the Wolga 
as far as Twer, they then go down the Twerza to the 
Canal, and by the river Mſta to Novogorod, they here 
paſs through the Lake Ilmen, and go down the Wol- 
chowa to Lake Ladoga, and thence by the Neva to 
_ Peterſburgh. The whole of this extraordinary inland 
voyage is 1434 miles, and is performed without ever un- 
loading the cargoes. It was alſo the intention of the Czar 
Peter to have formed a junction between the Don and. 
the Wolga, which at one place are only eight miles diſ- 
tant from each other. This project was to have been 
effected by a canal near Domitrowſk, or Demitrew ſk, 


which would have united the Mediterranean with the 


Baltic and Caſpian Seas; but it was defeated by an ir- 
ruption of the Tartars. 


Lakes Ladoga and Onega, between Peterſburgh and 
the White Sea; and Fei and Ilmen, a little below: 
— Peterſburgh,  - 


Mountains—The UaL, which form part of the 
Boundary between Tye I and Aſia 


* 


Animals, Produce, &c.—The- Animals of Ruſſia differ 
very little from thoſe of the other Northern countries; 
if there any peculiar to it, they are the Lynx, famous for 
it's piercing eye, and the Sable, of the ſkin of which is 
made the fineſt fur. Their chief exports are Furs, Red 
Leather, Iron, Copper, Sail Cloth, Hemp and Flax, 
Pitch and Tar, Soap, Tallow, Oil, Iſing-glaſs, Pot-aſh, _ ' 
Feathers, and Timber, which they exchange for the 
| luxuries and manufactures of other countries, as Wine, 
Brandy, Oranges, and Lemons, from France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy; Tea, Cotton, and Silk, from China; 5 
and all ſorts of Woollen Goods from England. 


. * . » 
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APPENDAGES to RUSSIA. 


I. To Ruſſia belongs a large Iſland in the |. 
Northern Ocean, called NOVA ZEMuRLA, 

which is ſeparated from the Continent by 7he 

Straits of Waygats. 


{ 
2̃. In the South is a large Peninſula, in the ] 
Euxine Sea, named LITTLE or CRiM Tar- ] 

TARY, or Taz CRIMEA“. This formerly | 
| | belonged to the Turks, but, after a ſevere 1 
| conteſt, it was ceded to the Ruſſians in 1 784, ] 
2 and the poſſeſſion of it was ſecured to them 1 


8 


SEE 


- 


* Taurica Chersonesus. 


* 


1791 rtreſs of Ocza- 
kow. It now forms part of the Government 


of Catherineſlaf, with which it communicates 


— 


. 3. OsEL and Daco, two ſl 
| the Baltic. 95 ; 


by * 


POLAND. © 


* 
* 


Boundaries N. the Baltic and Ruſſia; E 
Ruſſia; S. Hungary, and part of Turkey 
W. Germany. ee e 
Poland once contained four Provinces, and 
five capital Dutchies or Dukedoms, viz. 


as. 


LITHUANIA, CouRLAND, SAMOGITIA, 
5 PRUSSIA, and MaAsovia or POLAND PROPER, 
T but by the erecting of the Dutchy of Pruſſia 
> {| intoa kingdom, A. D. 1700, and the remar- 
ö ka tition of Poland, A. D. 17972, it's 
1 | power, extent, and conſequence were greatly 


diminiſhed, and ſince it's final diſmember- 


Bo gs 


9 


I 


ment in 1793 it has become 
a Province of Ruſſia. 


= 5 ; ? % 


Capital of Poland proper, WaRsa w. 


Prineipal Cities of Lithuania Wilna, Grodno, Minſki 
bee oo. Of Courland—Mittau, Libau ; 
R Of Samogitia—Medniki, Roſienne 
6 b 6 66 . f G. Poland Gneſna, Poſnania or Poſen 
„ref. Poland Cracow, Lublin, Sandomin 
| e 75088, Ruſfia—Lemberg,Chelm, Kaminieck 


5 | J Black Ruſha——Novogrodeck 


8 1 

- _  Rivers—The Weyszz*, which iſſues from 
the Carpathian Mountains, and falls into the ; 

Baltic, r 
the Nikuxx, which, flowing through ” 
Lithuania and Pruſſia, diſcharges itſelf into c 


the Baltic. 


| 7 The DxrisTER, which divides Poland and 
Moldavia, and falls into the Black Sea. 


The Bos, which flows into the ſame ſea ; 
near Oczakow. 


1C 


1 


—— % 


Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral large branches = 


of the principal rivers, as the Prypec, a branch 
of the Dneiper ; the ] ilua, a branch of the 
Niemen ; the Pruil, a branch of the Danube; 
all which water ſome of the Provinces. of 


Poland. * | | 5 


The principal Lake in Poland is chat of 


Gor ttt. „ - 


4 : E 


Pr oduce, &c.— Poland is extremely fertile in Corn, 


which is ſent down the Viſtula to the port of Dantzic, 
for exportation; it yields alſo abundance of honey and 
wax; and it's paſtures are ſo. rich that, excluſive of it's 
own conſumption, nearly 100,000 oxen are annually ſent 
from Poland for the uſe and ſupport of other countries. 
This kingdom alſo. abounds with a variety of precious 
Stones, and has inexhauſtible Mines of Allum, Salt, and 
Salt-petre. bh | wo <a 
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PRUSSIA, and POLISH PRUSSIA. 
Boundaries—N. Samogitia and the Baltic ; 
E. Lithuania; S. Poland Proper; W. Pome- 
rania.— The former of theſe countries is dis- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Ducal Priffia, the 
other by that of Regal Pruſſia. OO, 
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Rivers The Pregel, the Memel or Mum- 
_ mel, and the Paſſarge, all which flow into the 


— + 


1 There are two remarkable Bays in 


country 1 . | | 


1. The Friſche Haff, or Freſh Haven, which 
is almoſt ſeparated from the Baltic by a nar- 
ro ridge of land called the Friſche Nerung, ne 


burt has one communication with it by a ſtrait Pa 
| ed the Gatt. FORE E 855 
5 | | FI RE. G. 
* The Curiſcle Haff, which is ſeparated 5 
tom the Baltic in the ſame manner by the Pa 


5 Curiſche Nerung, and unites with the ſea by a Cc 


trait near Memel. | : — 

1 | Foe ; ; [4 1 
Principal Cities of Regal Pruſſia—- | 8 
1. Dax rz ic, a celebrated commercial city, — 


which is ſituated on the Viſtula, five miles not 
from the Baltic, and is famous for being one 


* 


18 


bl 


* 


3 5 S * * 


of cs firſt towns which entered into the Han- 


” * 


2. Corn, (H. T.) on the viſtula, ſi 


mie ERNDE.: --2-- 


* 


3. Tnonx, famous for being the grand re- 
fidence of the Knights of the Teutonic Order. 


ſ « 


4. Mantexzuro. . ETEIxe (H. T.) 


44 4 


Produce, Manufactures, Trade, &c.—Pruſſia in ge- 
neral produces great plenty of Corn, Fruit, Herbs, and 
Paſturage; it abounds with Flocks and Herds, and ex- 
ceedingly fine Horſes, The Woods afford plenty of 
Game; and the Rivers, Lakes, and neighbouring Sea, 
yield an abundance of excellent Fiſh, It's principal 
Manufactures are—Glaſs, Iron-works, Cloths, Camblets, 
Paper, Powder; beſides which articles, large Braſs and 
Copper Founderies, and very extenſive Salt Works have 


4 "—* 


— 2 „ A — * 
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*The Hanſeatie league was an aſſociation of ſeveral mari- 
time Cities in Germany and other countries, for the mutual 
protection of their Commerce. This union was ſo general, 
that in 1200 not leſs than ſeventy- two Cities are found in the 
liſt of the Hanſe Towns. For brevity ſake we ſhall in future 
notice as many of them as happen to ariſe by placing H. T. 
after them. 2 : 


„ 


* ied 
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been lately erected in many places, under the immediate 
| protection of the Government. As Pruffia is advanta- 
geouſly ſituated for trade, it carries on a very conſiderable 
foreign traffic; andas it's Importsare ſmall in proportion 
to it's Exports, the balance in it's favour is greater than 
that of moſt European countries, Among the principal 
articles of exportation are, Corn, which is brought from 
Poland down the Viſtula; Amber, which is found in 
great abundance upon their Coaſt ; and during the pre- 
ſent War great quantities of Pruffian Fire-arms have 
been ſent to other countries. a els 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. + 
Boundaries N. South Jutland and the 
Baltic; E. Poland and Hungary; S. the Gulf 
of Venice, -part of Italy, and Switzerland; 
W. France, the Netherlands, and the Ger- 


The Emperour Maximilian, predeceſſor 
and grandfather to Charles V. divided Ger- 

| many into ten parts, called Circles; but the 
| Circle of Burgundy, or the Seven United 
Provinces, having been afterwards detached 
from the Empire, there remain only nine 
Circles, which may be thus arranged :— 


> 


4 


58 

ted 
ched 
nine 


Bextrn, Frankfort, Terbſt, 
Eiſleben, Wittenburg, Leipſie, 
Lutzen, Hall, Dreſden, Zittaw, 
„Sal bl... 8 


an 3 ; 


thorn Cirthes, + 


- * 


r. Upper Saxony 


- 
4 


Hamburgh, Lubec, Roſtock, 
Bremen, Zell, Lunznzuzs, 
Hanover, Brunſwick, Wolfen- 
buttle, Magdeburg, Gottingen. 


* 


Embden, Oſnaburg, Minden, 
i Munsresz, Cleves, Paderborn, 
- Duſſeldorf, Juliers, Aix la- 
„Liege, Spa, Pyrmont. 


* 2 


BzxIIx is the capital of all the King of Pruſſia's do- 
minions ; but the Royal refidence is chiefly at Porsb Alt; 
near to which is his favourite Palace of Sans Souci, or 
without car.. > In | 


Lairsre and Gorrtvoxx are two famous Univerſities, 


 Hamnvxen and BREMEN are the greateſt commercial! 


A * 


Haxovex is the capital of the King of Great Britain's 
German dominions, and the feat of the Electors before 
their acceſſion to the Crown of Great Britain, 
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EL 


Groner III. our . Ki „is a deſcendant of 
this illuſtrious Houſe: and CnirLOTTE, his Queen 


. Conſort of the noble Houle of Meckenburgh-Strelitz 
a Dutchy in the ſame Circle. 


{ E 
bf | 138 5 F 3 5 . 
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OmanUne gives the title of Biſhop of Oſnaburg to 
= his Royal Highneſs Frederick Duke of York, the King's 


oo © 


Middle Circles. Oe Principal Towns. 
#2 = Caxeus, Waldeck, Wetzlar, 
ne. .. Friedburg, Naſſau, Deuxponts, 
Spire, 


Chithiul ee Ce enen Ments, 


Lower Rhine ..... . 4 Trevesor Triers, Worms, Man- 


dee ee heim, Heidelburg, SrRAsBU AG. 
e FRANK FORT on the Maine, Co- 


3. Franconia... #568 


burg; Schweinfurt, Wurtzburg⸗ 
Nuremburg, Anſpach. 


£ 


At Heidelburg is the famous Tun, which is ſaid to 
contain 800 hogſheads. In time of Peace this is gene- 


rally kept full of the beſt Rheniſh Wine ; ; but while the 


banks of the Rhine are the ſeat of \ War, it only retains 
the ſmell of that excellent liquor... HOOD t 


Southern Circles... Principal Towns, ... 
WD Sh Stutguard, Baden; Blenheim, 
1. Sabi. ..... . . .. .. . . J Ulm, Avezuns, Friburg, 


LConſtance. 8 


1 


— 


2 
* 


> 7 - Sultzbachs! 3 "Cheats. 


2: Bavaria more Ratiſbon,. Paſlau, | Moxtcn, 


Saltzburg., 


1 
a» 


0 - 
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VIENNA, = Ens, Steyn, 


2 


4 I Judenburg, Gratz, Petau, Cil- 
3. W ley, Trieſte, Villach, Brixen, 
Trent, N 


* 


% 


. xa, "nated 0 on a branch of the Dapube, is the 
reſidence of the Emperours of the Houſe of Auſtria; it 
has alſo an Univerſity, and magy 3 Toe Academies 


for the fine arts, B 177 TO, 


Y 


Principal Sea Ports—Hamburgh, (H T.)Lubec,(H T. ) 


Bremen, (H. T.) n in the North Sea; : Trieſte, 
in the Adriatic, 


The principal Imperial * Cities are—Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, Lubec, Ratiſbon, Ulm, Heilbron, Augſhurg» 
Altorf, Nuremburg, Aix- Abate Cologne, Spire, 
Worms, and Frankfort. 


* TheEmperours having had occaſion to borrow conſiderable 
ſums of ſeveral cities, repaid the ſame by granting them 
certain privileges and immunities; it is for this reaſon they are 
called Imperial Cities. N 
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Rivers The Daxvaz *, or Doxav, the 
 hargeſt river in Europe, riſes in Suabia, and 
flowing through Bavaria, Auſtria, and Hun: 
gary, after a courſe of 1600 miles, is received 


2 * 


* 


e IH | 


has it's ſource in Switzer- 
land, and flowing thence through two Circles 
of Germany, which are named from it the 
Upper « and Lower Rhine, it directs it's courſe 

to the United Provinces, where it falls into | 
the German Sca, In it's progreſs it receives | 
the Maine and Sarte, and the Moſelle ; near | 
it's mouth it divides into two ſtreams, called 
the Leck and the V 


3. The ELBE riſes in the confines of Bo- 
- hemia and Sileſia, and enters the German Sea t 
at Cruxhaven. This river is navigable for ; 
large ſhips to Hamburgh, which is 70 miles 5 


from the Sea. WH Es : 

b $7 : | v 

4. The ſource of OpEx is in Sileſia, whence a 

it flows through Upper Saxony, and is diſj- * 

| charged into the Baltic. „ . 8 


* 


* Ifter. | + Rhenus. | 


. ; We * 


11 


OO mn 


and thence into the German Ocean. 


F108 


"| The Ween” riſes in Franconia, but- 


does not obtain this name till it reaches Mun- 


den; from which place it flows to Bremen, 


Soil, Produce,” Manuſactures, &c.—In this extenſive 
Empire every kind of ſoil is to be met with, and though” 
the Northern parts, being cold, are not very favourable to 
vegetation, the Middle and Southern are temperate, and 
produce abundance of Corn and Fuit. The Grapes, 


gathered on the borders of the Moſelle and Rhine, yield 
the excellent wine called Hoc, beſides many other infe 
rior Rheniſh Wines. The Cattle of Germany are nu- 
merous, and, as in other European countries, confined 
chiefly to tame A: mals.” They have plenty both of 


Tame and Wild Fowl ; and the Rivers and Lakes afford 


a choice calleftion of freſh water Fish. With reſpect to 


the Mineral kingdom no country can boaſt of a greater 


plenty or variety; in ſhort Germany is provided with all 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, and is poſſeſſed” 
of not a few of it's comforts and elegancies ; add to which 
that Agriculture is daily improving, and the whole face 


of the country is becoming more fertile and beautiful by 
cultivation. With regard to the liberal Arts.and Sciences, 
we are indebted to Germany for the invention of many, 


and the improvement of others. Among the former of 


theſe are the arts of Printing, and Engraving both on 


copper and wood; and among the latter, the immortal- 


works of Handel and Rubens, will cee entitle 
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them to the honour of having excelled every European 
country, except Italy, in Muſic and Painting. As to the 
Mechanic Arts and Manufactures—the Miſnian Porcelain, 
made at Meiſſen, a town near Dreſden ; the Nuremburg 


Wares, wrought in wood, metal, and i ory ; the inge- 


nious Machines, made by the Goldſmiths of Augiſt urg; 
beſides the general Manufactures of Tapeſtry, Damaſk, 


Velvet, Gold and Silver Lace, &c. are indiſputable proofs | 
of their taſte and ingenuity. - The grand ſources of na- 


tional wealth and employment are—the Timber of the 
Harts Foreſt * ; ; thg prodigious Iron-works of Bavaria ; 


the Copper Mines of Schwatz ; the Salt Works of Saltz -» 
burg and Halle; the Stirian Steel Founderies ; and the 


Woollen Manufactories of Linzz ; which furniſh a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence to ene of Labourers and Me- 


eng,, . 


The Exports to foreign Countries are—Lead, Cooper, 
Quickſilver, Tin and Iron Plates, Braſs Wire, Porcelain, 
Earthenware, Mirrors and Glaſſes, great quantities of 
Pitch and Tar, Salt Petre, Gunpowder, Sulphur, Vitriol, 
Allum and Saffron, Cannon- balls, Bombs and Granades, 
Leathe?, Parchment and Vellum, Linen and Woollen 


Yarn, Printers' Ink, and Pruſſian Blue, beſides a great 


variety of other inferior articles ; and as their Imports 


bear a very ſmall proportion to their Exports, the balance 


of trade may be ſaid to be very much in their favour. 


— 5 » TA 
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* The Hartz or Hercynian Foreſt, (ſo called from the Ger- 
man word Hartz, ſignifying a refinous tree like a Pine) which 
in Czſar's time was nine days journey in length, and fix in 


breadth, is now cut down in many — and the reſt is 
parcelled out into ſmaller woods. 


Br 


BOHEMIA 
is principally ſubject to the Houſe of Au 


Capital—Pracuz, a large city on the 
Muldaw, over which there is®a magnificent 
bridge, 1850 feet long, and 34 broad; con- g 
ſiſting of 16 arches, built by Charles IV. in 


1357. 3 „„ 


The other principal towns are—Egra, 
Pilſen, Budweis, Tabor, Koningſgratz, Leu- 


meritz, and Saatz. | 3 


7 


is entirely ſubject to the Houle of Auſtria, 


j 


Capital—Olmutz, on the river Morava ors 


5 ” 


The other principal Towns are —Iglaw, : 
Brinn, Znaim, and Hradiſh, 1 1 . 


a | . | 
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Capital BR ESLAW, on the Oder. 


Lignitz, Jawer, Brieg, Schweidnitz, Grotſ- 

_ kaw, Ratibor, er, Oppelen, and Wolaw. 
To this Dutchy 1 may be added the County 

of Grarz, which is alſo ſubject to the ſame 


A 8 : 


) © 1 
is divided between Pruffia and Sweden. 


Capital of Pruſſian Pomerania Stettin, 
(H. T.) a town of conſiderable trade, being 


the central Port for exchanging the commo- 


dities of Poland and Germany, for thoſe of 
every other nation trading to the Baltic. 


Capital of Swediſh Pomerania—Stralſund, 
(H. T.) which has alſo an excellent Harbour, 
and is well fituated for the Baltic trade. 


he other principal towns are—Glogaw, | 
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THE NETHERLANDS, 
called alſo the Low Countries, from their low 
ſituation with reſpect to Germany, 


* 
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In the time of Charles V. theſe were united - 
to the Empire of Germany, under the title of 
the Circle of Burgundy, but after his death they 
revolted from his ſon Philip II. under the con- 
duct of William Prince of Orange in 156: 
by internal diviſions, however, only ſeven 
ſucceeded in eflabliſhing their independence, | 
which they did bythe famous union of Utrecht 
1579, and theſe accordingly took the name ß 
the SEVEW UNITED ProyinCEs., The other 
ten were reduced, and were for ſome time 
called the Spaniſh Netherlands. Upon the death 
of Charles II. of Spain, they fell to the Houſe. _ 
of Auſtria, and were, called the 4ufrian Nev + 
therlands ; and in 1795 the whole of them fub-" 9 
mitted to the F ſince which they have 
received the name of the Batavian Republic. 


* 


The Seven United Provinces or Holland 
are Zealand, Holland, Utrecht, Guelder- 
land, Overyſſel, * rieſland, and Groningen. 
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5 ZEALAND confiſts of ſeveral Iſlands, 
formed by the outlets of the Scheldt; the chief 
of theſe are—WALCHEREN ; principal towns 
Middleburg (H.T. ) and Fluſhing. —Scuov- 
Pn; principal town Ziticze. 
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; II. Hor LAND; principal towns—r. Au- 
STERDAM, the capital of the Province, ſituated 

near a large Bay called the Zuyder 1 & 
4. Rotterdam, (H T.) a large and populous h 


city ; the birth-placeof Eraſmus. —z. Haerlem, 8 
| ſituated near a remarkable Lake, called Haer- 
lem-meer, which communicates with the | 


© Zuyder-Zee.—4. Dort, famous for a Synod 
held there A. D. 1618.—5;. Leyden, a cele- of 
brated Univerſity. —6, The Hague, a beauti- 
ful town where the States-General, or Depu- 
ties of the Provinces, uſed to aſſemble.—7. : 
Delft.—8. Williamſtadt.—9. Several Iſlands 0 
at the Mouth of the Maefe, the largeſt of | *© 
which are, Voorn, in which are the towns 


1 
4 [ 


* 
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. 
Briel and /Helveorſhuys, Orer 
Goree % Ont tet cnn BOAT 90 01; 
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N. B. The Diviſion in which theſe Towns 
ds lie is called South Holland. 


This Province being almoſt entirely gain 
from the Sea, the Hollanders, in order to 
defend themſelves from it's irruptions, have, 
at an immenſe expenſe, conſtructed very large 
banks of earth, called the Dykes of Holland. 
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n North Holland are i. Saardam, famous 


for it's Dock-yards, in which Peter the Great, 
by manual labour, learned the art of ſhips. 


building.--2. Edam.- 3. Alkmaer.--4. Brock, 
one of the neateſt and moſt pictureſque vil- 
lages in the Continent, — 5. Several ſmall iſlands 


at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee; the names 


of which are Texel Iſland, Vlieland or Flie, 
and Schelhoge” | =: — unh 
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N. B. The Strait between this Iſland and the 
Continent is called the Texel, and is the prin- 
cipal entrance into the Zuyder Zee, where the 
Duich Fleet generally lie at an 5 


= 


. in which was formed the memorable aahowef 
the Seven United States in 1579, and in 1712 
greſs of Plenipotentiaries from all the 
SZ.tates of E was o here, 


VV. Guelderland ; principal towns —1. 
V  N1Muovrs.—2. Zutphen (H. T.) .— 3. Arn- 


8 Guelders.—5.  Ruremon ; 
J. Hattem.--8. Harderwi 
] 
g | F | 
1 | | . 
Vl. Friefland.—Towns—1. LEWAKDEN. p 
f 2 


22. Harlinger.— 3. Franeker.—4. Dockum. 


of Ameland, at a lietle dis- 
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dis- 


22. Winſchoten.—3. Dam. —4. 


dluys, in the iſland of Voorn; Fluſhing, in 
che iſland of Walcheren; a 


ſtel, the Vecht, and the three branches into 


Produce &. Nature has been rather ſcanty in her 


chief ſubſiſtence of the Dutch uſed to be earned out of 


| however, fince the fatal blow given to their Fleet, by the 


* 


. 5 


: 1 
4, : 


II. Groningen.—Towns--1.GRONINGEN. . * 


. 


Principal Harbours—Rotterdam, Helvoet- 


Amſterdam, 
one of the ſafeſt and moſt capacious Ports in 
Europe, but not eaſy of acceſs to large ſhips, 
on account of a ſand bank at the entrance, 
ep TEE ne 


; ? . 1 


* — . : 5 % 


Rivers—The Maese, the Scheldt, the Am- 


which the Rhine divides itſelf, the Waal, the 
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gifts to the United Provinces, but what ſne has denied, 
human exertion and induſtry have in great meaſure ſup- 
plied. The ground which they have gained from ſwamps 
and marſhes has been improved into excellent paſtures, 
and theſe afford proviſion to great quantities of fine 
cattle, befides abundance of cheeſe and butter, which 
are a very conſiderable article of exportation. But the 


5 


the Sea, by means of their Herring Fiſheries. Theſe, 


Britiſh ſquadron under. the command of Lord Duncan, 
have been much impaired, if not totally ruined. For the 
ſame reaſon, their foreign trade alſo, which uſed to ex- 
tend to every part of the Globe, is neither ſo flouriſhing 
nor profitable as formerly; and if we add to this the 
heavy contributions which have been levied upon them 
by their new maſters, it is not eaſy to ſee what are the 
- | boaſted advantages which the Dutch have received by 
* their alliance with the French Government. | 


IHE NETHERLANDS 
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Great part of the reſt of the country, which 
lies between Holland and France, belonged — 
3 to the Auſtrian Empire, and was called the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, till November 1792, 

when the French, under the conduct of Gen. 

Dumourier, overrun the whole country, and 


AM took poſſeſſion of all the towns; ſo that, | : 
excluſive of a few Provinces which belong to g 
the Dutch, the whole may be ſaid to be fub- ” 

je& to France. 2 

The Provinces and principal Towns are - vin 


as follow : Pee” oo | Pe; 


* wy = 


IT DutchBrabant—Towns—t. Bois. le- due. 
—2, Breda. 3. Bergen-op-zZoom.—4. Mae 
tricht.—5. Grave.—6. Lillo.—7. Steenbergen. 


- 


** 
_ — 


z 
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II. French (lately Auſtrian“) Brabant, — = 
Towns. 1. Bruſſels, where the Auſtrian Vice- . 
roy uſed to refide.—2. Antwerp (H. T.) Lou- 
vain,—3. Mechlin, noted for the manufacture 
of curious Lace.—4. Ramilies.—5;. Vilorde. 
—6. Tirlemont.—7. Turnhout,— 8. Namur. 
9. Charleroy.— 10. Charlemont. 


III. Dutch Flanders —Towns—1. Suys— 
2, Hulſt.—g. Saſ-van-Ghent. ; "56s 


* * 7 - 


- 


IV. French Flanders, (lately Auftrian)—  \ 


 Towns—1. Ghent. — 2. Bruges (H. T.).— | 
| 3. Oſtend, (H. T.)—4.. Nieuport.— 5. Den- 
J dermonde. 6. Courtray.— . Oudenard,— 
5 8. Menin.—9. Ypres.—10. Dixmunde.— 


11. Furnes.— 12. Tournay. 


| * By this arrangement the former diſtribution of the . 
e vinces and Towns may be ſeen, as it was fixed at the general 
c Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 


| M 2 7 


| V. French Flanders, (now included in the 
F  departmentof the North). — Towns 1. Liſle.— 
Z 2. Du nkirk.—3 Mardyke. —4. Gravelines.— 


„„ %%% 5 


4 


3 


. 


Flemiſh Univerfities—Louvain, ; Douay, 


% . 


+ ' and.-Tournay. * A, ESE © 


- Sea-Ports—Oftend, Nieuport, Dunkir k, 
and Gravelines. | | 


. . 
5 * 


/ 


IlĨ be Cities of Flanders in general are greatlye 
reduced of late in their opulence, as well as 
in the number of their inhabitants, by. the 

repeated incurſions of the French; and ſince 
their f nal diſpoſal, their principal Manufac- 
tures of fine Lawns, - Lace, and Cambric, 

have ſuffered conſiderable diminution for 
want of ready exportation. 


x 
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VI. French Hainault, (late Auſtrian).— 
Towns 1. Mons.—2. Ach. —3. Enghien.— 
4. Fontenoy. | 24s 


VT F rench Hainault, (now included in 
the departmeit of the North),—Towns—1, Va- 
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becauſe 


there.—-2. Crevecœu 


Chateau-Cambreſis.. 
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6. Ph 
luded in the ſame 


'S name 


—2; Bouchain. 
Maubeuge.—5. Landrecy, 


2 
N. 
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HI. Cambreſis, (now i 


rives. it 


— 
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department).—Towns—1. Cambray, from 


lenciennes. 


which Cambric de 
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was invent 
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Dutch Towns. — I. Daelem. 


ts of Cal 


rai 


rtoĩs, (n 
ment of the St 
' Arras.—2. St. Omer, a Un 


burg. 
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um 
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X. L. 


—2, Wyck 


IX. 
—4.. St. Venant.— 5. Bethune.—6. Lens, 


St. Pol. 


burg. 


ro- 


{urrendered 
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tal of this p 


e name, 


capi 


I. Luxemburg; the 


ſam 


, June 1, 1795. 
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hich 
to the French 


vince, 
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French Luxembur 
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Towns— 1. 


—— 
. * 
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2. Longwy.—3. Th 


w 
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Rivers and Canats,—1; The Matss, | riſes 
in France, and flows through the Netherlands 
into Holland, where it is diſcharged into „ 


% ͤ e POR SR | 


1 


9 7 


2. The Sentrpr, riſes in France, and 
flowing through Hainault and Flanders, di- 
vides into two branches at Fort Lillo, called 
the Eaſt and Weſt Scheld, and enters the 
German Sea. The navigation of this river 

was formerly the excluſive right of the Dutch, | 


till the French, after the taking of Antwerp 

in 1792, inſiſted upon the free and open na- 
. A 'F 
3. The SamzRrE falls into the Maeſe at : 
Namur, | Ne SRL Take ” lu 
| | W 


4. The Demer joins the Senne below Mech- 
lin; and takes the name of the Rupel. 2 


. s * 
# 


\ 6, The Aa falls into the German Ocean, 


near Gravelines. 5 . | 
6. The Scarpe, the Lys, the Dender, the 
Deule, the Demer, and the N ethe, are re- 


. ; * 


tf 


1 


he 


k 


aſterwards, at «different times, entered into an alliance ' 


— 


ceived by the Schelde, in it's courſe through 9 


Flanders. „„ 


A principal Canals are thoſe of Bruſſelss 
Ghent, and Bruges; the latter of which was 
partly deſtroyed by an expedition from this ' 
country in * 1798. , is 19 


SWITZERILANÄ Do. 
Boundaries N. and E. Germany; 8. Traly ; ; 
W. France. - 


Switzerland was united to the German Empire 'till the 5 
year 1308, when the Emperor Albert I. having refuſed 
to confirm their antient privileges, and ſome other ſtrong 
provocations being offered, three of the Cantons, viz. \. 
Schweitz, Uri, and Underwalden, entered into a reſo- 3 
lution to throw off the Auſtrian yoke; their example 


was ſoon followed by the reſt of the Cantons, which, 


with one another, for their mutual ſecurity and defence, 
This was called the Helvetic Confederacy; each C anton, 
at the ſame time, retaining the privilege of modelling its 4 
own form of government. and enacting laws for, itſelf | 
without any interference from the reſt of the coufederate 

States. In 1648 they were all acknowledged free and 

independent, by the treaty of Munſter, ?88 


3 * r 


* Helvetia. 


Switzerland isdivided intothirteenCantons, 
which ſtand in the following order of prece- ( 


dency :. _ „ a 
| | CANTONS.- 
+. Zurich „ $5 Glas: | 0 
2. Berne I EO | 
3. Lucern: | | 10. Fribourg or Freybur 
. 11. Soleune or Solothurn 
. Schweitz _ | 12. Schaffhauſen | 
6. Underwalden. | 13, Appenzel. „„ th 
7. Zug | | al 
N. B. All theſe States have Capitals of the 
fame name, except Uri and Underwalden, ; 
the chief towns of which are, Altorf & Stantz. in 


* 


The inhabitants of theſe Cantons are called the S, 
or Switzers, and their allies are — 1. the Gri/ons, who 
pPoſſeſs Chiavenna, Valteline, and Bormio.—2. The ex 
Valaiſans, or people of Valais.—3. The Republic of Ge- be. 


neva.—4. The Principality of Neufchatel.— 5. The Town . 


and Abbey of St. Gall.—6. The Town of Mulhauſen— K Yy 
7. The Town of Baden, at which the deputies of the 
Cantons and their allies hold their annual meetings.. 5. | 


3 


e 


— 
8 
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rincipal Rivers—1. T he Ruoxe riſes in | 
the Mountains of Valais, called the Furka 94 
Chain, and runs directly through the Lake 


and City of Geneva into France. 


« 


2. The Rniws riſes in the country of the El 
Griſons, and flowing through the Lake of 3 


Conſtance, enters Germany and Holland. 1 5 . 

3. The Aar riſes not far from the ſource f | 
the Rhone, flows through the Lakes of Brientz i 
and Thun to Berne, and thence into the Rhine. 


Z 


The Teſino iſſues from Mount Gothard, k 
flowing through the Lake Locarno. loſes itſelf 
in the Po, a river of Italy. VK!!! 


Ss Pen — ü 


Lakes The Lake of Geneva is a beautiful 
expanſe of water, in the ſhape of a creſcent, 
beautified by nature with all the varieties of 
marginal ſcenery.— 2. L. of Neufchatel, or 
Yverdun.—3. L. Lucern.—4. Zurich. 
5. L. Locarno. —6. Lugano. —7. 2 Brientz. 
—8. L. 3, WY . 


Mountains -A part of the Alps cloſe the 
view on one ſide of the Lake of Geneva, the 


* 
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higueſt of which is Mount Blanc; another of 


theſe eminences is called Mount St. Bernard, 
on the ſummit of which is a Convent, famed 
for it's hoſpitality.—2. On the other fide of 
the Lake is Mount Jura, a long ridge which 


extends from the Canton of Zurich to the 


frontiers of the Genevois.—3. The Furca 
Chain, in the Canton of Berne.— Mount. St. 


Gothard, the higheſt Mountain in Switzerland. 
Beſides theſe Mountains there are. prodigious 
collections of ſnow and ice, formed in the val- 


lies, and on the ſides of the mountains, called 
the Glaciers. Theſe are frequent in many parts 
of Switzerland, but particularly round Geneva. 


Produce, Views, &c.—Switzerland is one of the 
moſt pictureſque countries in all the world—while the 
tops of the Mountains. are covered with ſnow, the fides 
of them are cloathed with Vineyards, Corn Fields, and 
rich Paſtures; in ſhort, the ſudden tranſitions from ex- 
treme wildneſs to high cultivation, the barren precipices, 
the fertile vallies, the ſmooth lakes, the rapid rivers 
and cataracts, the villages and hamlets emboſomed in 
woods, and the ſimple ſports and occupations of a free, 
virtuous, and induſtrious people, exhibit the moſt de- 
_ lightful landſcape that can be imagined, and preſent 
Nature at once in her moſt lively and beautiful ſcenes, 
, ang 1 in her waſt * and tremendous forms. 


* 


FRANCE. 


Boundaries N. the Engliſh Channel and 
the Netherlands; E. Germany, Switzerland, 
and part of Italy; S. the Mediterranean and 
Spain; W. the Atlantic. 


France, before the Revolution in 1789, was 
divided into twenty- eight Provinces, but it is 
now divided into eighty- four Departments; each 
Department is ſubdivided into Difricts, and 


each Diſtrict into Cartons. 


Each Department 


is diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſome River, 
Mountain, &c. in it, and contains, upon an 
average, about 324 ſquare leagues. 


Departments. 
1 Paris 


2 Seine and Oiſe 


3 SeineandMarne | 


4 Aube 

5 Yonne ' 

6 Loiret 

7 Eure and Loire 
8 Orne 
9 The Channel 
10 Calvados 

11 Eure 

2 Lower Seine 

1; L'Oiſe 

14 Somme 


Namabefore Re valution 


Iſle of France 


Champagne 
Burgundy 
Orleanois 
Beauce 


1 


Norman dy 


Ille of France 
Picardy 


Chief Towne. 
Paris 
Verſailles 
Melun 
Troyes 
Auxerre 
Orleans 2 
Chartres 
Aleng on 
Coutances 
Caen 
Evreux 
Rouen 2 
Beauvais 5 
Amiens 


PPV / ˙· » 
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ns Department. 
15 Straits of Calais 
16 Depart. of North 
1 Aiſne 
18 Ardennes 
19 Marne 
20 Meuſe or Maeſe 
21 Moſelle 
22 Meurthe 
23 Voſges | 
24 Lower Rhine 
25 Upper Rhine 
26 Upper Saone 
27 Doubs 
28 Jura 
49 Cote d'or 
30 Upper Marne 
31 Nievre ; 
32 Cher 
33 Allier 
34 Creuſe 
35 Indre 
36 Vienne 
37 Indre and Loire 


38 Loire and Cher 
39 Sarte : 
40 Mayenne 


41 Ifle and Vilaine 
42 Cote du Nord: 

or NorthCoaſt 
43 Finiſterre 


44 Morbihan 
45 Lower Loire þ 


3 


Nanesbefore Nevolution 
Artoĩs 

French Flanders 
Soiſſonnois | 


Champagne 


Bar or Barrois 
Lorraine 


Aiire | 


Franche Compté 


Burgundy +» 
Champagne 
Nivernois 
Derry: 5, 
Bourbounois 
Marche 

Berry 

Poitou 

| Touraine 

Blaſois 


1 


Maine 
1 
Bretagne or Brit- 
tany 


8 


Chief Towns. 
Douay 
Laon | 
Mezieres 
Chalons 
Bar- le- Due 
Metz 


Nanci l | 
Epinal 
Straſburg 


Colmar 


Veſoul 
Beſancon 
| Lons 


Dijon 
Chaumont 

Nevers 

Bourges 

Moulins 

Gueret 
Chateauroux R 
Poitiers % 


Tours 


Blois 


Le Mans 


Laval 
Rennes 
St. Brieux 


Qimper 
Vannes 


| Nantes 


fb A = A ca: 


Departments. | 
46 Maine and Loire 
47 Vendeee 

5 1 Les deux Sevres. 

The two Sevres. 

49 Charente 

50 Lower Charente 

5x Gironde | 

52 Landes 

53 Lot and Garonne 

54 Dordogne 

55 Upper Vienne 

86 Correze 

57 Cantal 

58 Puy de Dome 

59 Upper Loire 

60 Ardeche | 

61 Rhone and Loire 

62 Saone and Loire 

63 Ain 


Angoumois 
Aunis and Saintonge 
Guienne f 
Marsan 
Guienne 
Perigorxd 


Limosin 
Auvergne 
Lyonois 1 


Burgundy 
Breſſe 2 5 


64 Mont Blanc 
65 Isere | b 
66 Drome 

67 Higher Alps 


2 1 
S * 


Savoy 


Dauphiny 


Velay 4 
Dauphiny 


Angouleme 
Saintes 
Bourdeaux 


Mont de Marſan 
Agen 


Perigueux 
Limoges 


„ 


St. er 


- 


Grenoble | : 
Valence 


»The French invaded this country Sept. I, 1792, under 
General Montesquiou, and committed the moſt unprovoked 


outrages upon the inhabitants; 


the following year the Frenck 


Convention decreed that it ſhould form a department of France, 


under the name of Mont Blanc. 


= 134 
i © Departments. | Names before Revolution| Chief Towns. 
Y 68 Lower Alps . 5 iin -2E5 Gs j 
7h — % Digne 
R 
br 5 Rhone : „ nth EA 
— = "BE Vaucluse |, ali : Avignon e 
1 73 Herrault Montpellier 
_ 74 Lozere Gevaudann ende 
= 75 Aveiron Rovergue Rhodez 
H 76 Tam Languedoc Caſtres 
77 Lot Queroĩ Cahors 
78 Upper Garonne Languedoc Toulouse 
79 Gers |Gascony © [Auch 
80 Lower Pyrenees Basques and Bearn Pau 
81 Higher Pyrenees Birgorre Tarbes | 
82 Arriege Couserans and Foix Foix a 
83 Eaſtern Pyrenees Rouſilloenn Perpignan Pl 
84 Aude Languedoc Carcaſſone 7 


The Metropolis of France is, Pars. 

Principal Univerſities Avignon, Beſancon, 
Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Mont- 
pellier, Nantes, Paris, Perpignan, Pont-a- i 
Mouſſon and Toulouſe : theſe were the chief Quil 


© * The Ifland of Corſica is included in this department. 10 8 


4 5 6 


| ſeats of literature before the Revolution: but 
at preſent we are entirely unacquainted witin 
che internal my of France in this and 


2 %³ A o7 amps hgh 
Sea Ports, for the French Navy—Breſt- 
Water; and Toulon, in the Mediterranean, 


which was delivered up to the English, under 
the command of Admiral Lord Hood, Auguſt 

17 93, but was evacuated in December follow- 
ing.—For Merchants' ſhips and other trading, 
veſſels—Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, _ - 


2 
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Havre de Grace, Harfleur, Cherburg, Cou- 

| tances, St. Malo, St. Brieux, oppoſite the © 

5: Engliſh Coaſt; Port L'Orient, Port Louis \ 
or Blavet, Vannes, Rochelle, Rochfort, Bour- \i 

| deaux, Bayonne, in the Atlantic & Bay ß 
Biſcayz Marſeilles, and Antibes, in the Me- 

5 diter tat 1. ee rien tg 00 

on, I ade | 

ont- 2 | | 


| Capes—C. Barſleur, C. La Hogue, C. 
. c Quiberon, in the Engliſh Channel and 
Atlantic; and C. Taillat, in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


7 136 
Rivers and Canals— The Lox * riſes 
among the Mountains of Cevennes, in the de- 
partment of Ardeche, and taking a N. W. 
courſe, runs to Orleans, and thence due Weſt 
to Tours, Angers, and Nantes, forty miles 
below which it falls into the Atlantic. In it's 

| progreſs to the Sea, it receives the following 
tributary Rivers—the Allier, the Nievre, the 
Loiret, the Cher, the Indre, the Creuſe and 
Vienne, the Loir, Sarte and Mayenne, and 
Gio of the'Bovves, 752 oth amr ff nos | 


* 
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Ihe Rnox + riſes in Switzerland, enters 
France in che department of Ain, and flows 4 

to Lyons, and thence by a S. courſe to Vienne, 
Valence, Avignon, and Arles, where it | 

divides, into ſeveral Channels, called the 7 

Months of the Rhone, and is diſcharged into 

the Mediterranean; in it's courſe it receives 

the Ain, the Saone, the Iſere, the Drome, 

the Gard, and the Durance&: 7 
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and taking a N. W. direction, viſits Toulouſe. 
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- Liger, + Rhodanus. | Garumna. 
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a communication 


— 


and the Atlantic. 


Garonne, at Toulouſe, and conſequently forms 


It 


* 


1666, under the auſpices of Louis XIV. and 
was completed in two years. It's length from 
Iuooulouſe to Beziers, where it joins the 
is 152 miles. It is carried over thirty- ſeven 
aquæducts, and has eight bridges and fifteen 


1 


” 


fluices within this diſtance. © 14 


of Calais and Orleans; by the former a com- 
munication is made between Calais, St. Omer, 
Gravelines, Dunkirk, and Ypres; and by the 
latter a junction is formed between the Seine 
and the Loire, which connects the metropolis 


* 4 


with the Eaſtern part of France.” © 71944126 5 


Mountains — The Pyrenees ſeparate France 
tom Spain, the Alps from Italy, and the 
Jura Chain from Switzerland. Theſe form 
complete lines of natural fortification againſt 
invaſion from theſe countries; on the con- 
trary, however, the French, in the preſent 

' war, by poſſeſſing themſelves of fortified 
towns beyond the boundary, or by demoliſh- 
ing every ſtrong place which might impede 
their progreſs, have reſerved to themſelves a 


I ᷑ be other large Canals of France are thoſe 


hn} Pros 


4 | ; 
J most unjuſtifiable right of invading them —_ | 
fr whenever they think proper. —TheMountains | 1 
* in the i interior are — the Cevennes, i in the de- | 
n partment of Ardeche; the Volges . 
n department of the ame name. 3 
Soil, Produce, &c. Nature has beſtowed upon France 
> every thing which can delight the eye, or make glad the 
heart of man, a beautiful country, a climate nn and : 
_ healthy, and a foil producing Corn, Wine, and Oi = 
Tr, ſides a variety of other delicious fruits and vegeta | | 
he great abundance.— reſpect to Animals perhaps 1 
ne France may be ſaid to be much inferior to En 3 
tis their Horſes and Sheep being neither ſo numerous nor ; 9 | 
po good. —In the Mineral kingdom alſo there appears = 
to be a deficiency; however there arc Mines of Iron, 19 


Copper, Tin, and Lead, in many parts, and particularx 


in Brittany; beſides which, Quarries of Marble and v | 
Freeſtone are found in all parts of the kingdom. Te 
FINN marine productions are much the ſame as are found — | 
| upon the oppoſite coaſt of Britain ; but they are not ſo 
5 well ſupplied with Fiſh as this country. Their great 
on- articles of trade are Wines, particularly thoſe called 1 
t Champaign, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Hermitage, and Fron 9 
Ged ziniac, from the provintes and towns where they are 
TE made. The other moſt conſiderable productions and | 
2 exports are, Brandy, a ſpirit extracted from Wine; > 
ede Olive oil, extracted from the fruit of the Olive tree +4 
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Principalities, or Province. | 

9 MNondonnedo, Ferro], Corunna, 
8 | icia... .. Lugo, Sr. Ja DE Comos- 
$47 ee e Orenſe, Vigo. FS 
Z „ Santillana, Ovrevo, Villa Vi- 
85 13 Sor cioſa. : , ” 
F 1 ei holoſa, BI B04, 
5 | 3. Biſcay . J St, Andero, Orduna, Victoria, 
2 5 and Pheaſant Iſland, at the 

b | Mouth of the river Bidaſſoa. 

1 2 PaMPELUNA, Sangueſſa, Ectella, 

7 oY Olita, Tudela 5 
8 2. Arcagon...... { Ja Jacca, Hueſca, Balbaſtro, Borjas 
EE. SARAGOSSA, Babiera“. 
S > Urgel, Roſes, Salſona, Gironna, 
7 3. Catlonz. Vique, Mataro, BARCBLONAs, 
8 Taragona, Tortoſa. 
4 1 5 Segorbe, V ALENTIA, Xativa.or | 
I 4+ Valentia , J St. Philip, Denia, 
F Bilbilis, the birth- place of Martial. 
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+ 4. Et Jura... |Placenua ſcantara, Truxillo, 
5 5 Ba DAJOS, po 
F $7 urcia... . ... Hlena, Mur crA, Carthagena. 
1 2. 8 * 1 Guadix, GzranaDa, 
3 9 8 n NE 
= - 1 Almeria, Malaga, Ronda. 
| | | Ubeda, Jaen, Andujar, Cor- 
| 4. . Andaluſia, Try. 3 dova $, SEVILLE, Xeres, Cadiz, 
4 e inn her Gibraltar. e 
IF . 5 F 1 
1 Capital—NMadide. 
Principal Univerſity Salamanca. 
| —— en — een ens — — 


+ The chief city of La Mancha, where the witty Cervantes 
has made his Knight Don Quixote perform his extraordis 


: . BI Tobofo, the birth-place of Dulcinea, is 2 ſmall town in 
95 the ſame province, ' FISHY nk } 7 
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$ Corduba, the birth-place af Lucan and the two Senccas. 
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; the South 3 Carthagena, a Alicant, Alte a, Ya 


C.. HO and C. de Creuſe, on the S. Ul 

Rivers—1, The GuapALMYIVER riſes on 
the confines of Andaluſia, and flows to Seville 
where it becomes navigable for large ſhips, \ 


Bays and Sea-Ports—Bay of Biſcay, and 


Bay of Corunna, on the''North; Vigo, on "i 
e Weſt; Cadiz or Cales, and Malaga, on I 


Capes—Cape de Penas, C. Ortegal, Cob" 
niflerre, on the N. and S.; Europa Point, in 16 
the Straits of Gibraltar; C. de Gates, C. Palos. 


thence it flows into the gulf of Cadiz, at Aa 


port called $7. Lucar de Barameda.— 2. The _ 5 
Ex Ro has it's ſource in Old Caſtile, becomes 
navigable at Tudela in Navarre, and is diſ- 

charged into the Mediterranean at Torioſa.—3. 

The Dovuro' riſes in Old Caſtile.—4. The 1 

Tacvs, or Tajo. — 5. The GvaDiana, in 
New Caſtile.—6. The Mixno, in Gallicia. 


These rivers all low into Portugal. —7.. The | 
Tinto, a ſmall river, remarkable for the red. 
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of this famous ſpot no Engliſhmae 


ought to be unacquainted ; the following abſtract may 


probably ſerve to excite his curioſity to read one of the. 
moſt intereſting books of the kind extant, viz. Drink- 
water's History of the Siege of Gibraltar: i 


* h . 
# : > 


This important fortreſs was taken from the Spaniards 
by a combined fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, under 
the command of Sir George Rooke, in 1704, and after 
many fruitleſs attempts to recover it, Gibraltar was con- 
firmed to the Engliſh by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
and is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. It is highly 
uſeful to us, as it commands the entrance into the Me. 
diterranean, and ſerves as a ſtore-houſe to our fleet, 


whenever it is employed for a long time in that ſea; bur 


at this juncture [1798] it is particularly fo, while we have 
one armament ſtationed before the harbour of Cadiz, and 
another victorious fleet in the Levant Seas. 


. 


— 


The Harbour, which is twenty- four miles in circum- 
ference, is formed by a Mole, well planted with cannon, 
and the town is always furniſhed with a ſtrong garriſon 
for it's defence, Towards Spain a line of fortification is 
drawn along the narrow paſſage between the Cliff and 
the Yea, and in every other part the Rock itſelf is inac- 
ceſfible, ſo that Gibraltar may be ſaid to be impregnable 
by ſea or by land, as was proved in 1584, when, under 
the conduct of General Elliott, it ſuſtained a long and 
cloſe ſiege againſt the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, and an army of 6000 men, which event termi- 
O 
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nated moſt eloriouſly to it's brave defender, and to the 
immortal honour cf the Britiſh arms. I | . 


$30 


Soil, 80 &c.— Spain is far from Shes a well 
cultivated country, yet ſuch is the benignity of the ſoil, 
that without the labour of much tillage, it produces 


enough for it's inhabitants; in many parts the most de- 
licious fruits grow ſpontaneoully, and in.great abundance; | 


and though there is often a deficiency of corn, they are 


well ſupplied with this neceſſary article from foreign 


markets. Among the general productions and exports 
are, Wines, particularly thoſe which we call Sherry, 
Mountain, and Tent, or, as the Spaniards term it, vino 
tinto, from it's deep red colour. — The Spaniſh wool is 
deſervedly prized for it's peculiar fineneſs, in which it 
bears a near reſemblance to ſilk; this is a very conſidera- 
ble article of trade.— Seville is noted for it's Oranges, 
which are well known here by the name of Seville Oranges. 
Malaga is a famous port for the exportation of Figs, 
Raiſins, Prunes, Citrons, &c. ; and Barcelona for Nuts, 


Cheſnuts, and Almonds, —With regard to Metals and 


Minerals, Spain abounds with both, in as great plenty 
and variety as any other European country. The Spaniſh 
iron in particular is reputedly the beſt in the world for 
making Swords, and all ſorts of arms.—There probgbly 
ſtillremain valuable Mines of Gold and Silver, as Strabo 
aſſures us that the Carthaginians found there, when they 
took poſſeſſion of the country, great plenty of thoſe 


metals. Whether theſe are exhauſted or not, they have 


been long given up for the more valuable ones of Peru 


tl 


1.1 


* 
* 


and Mexico. Upon the whole, Nature has done much 
more for Spain than the inhabitants liave done for them- 
ſelves. Few countries are bleſſed with a happier ſoil, 
but the natives are either too proud, or too indolent_ 
to improve it ; ignorant of their own advantages, they 
deſpiſe Agriculture, which is the great ſource of national 
induſtry and virtue, and pride themſelves upon foreign 
Mines of Gold, which threaten their country with ruin; a 
ſo that, if the trueſt riches of a country conſiſt, as is fup © 
poſed, in it's agricultural productions, and the greateſt 
evil which can befal a ſtate be a ſudden influx of wealth, 
we may fairly date the decline of this empire from the 
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Boundaries—N. and E. Spain; S. and W. 
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the Atlantie. ee RM 


Portugal is divided into fix Provinces. 

| Provinces. : Chief T owns. 1 1 
1, Entre-Minho- e- Douro. Viana, BRAGA, and Oporto. 

2. Tralos-Montes......... | Braganza, Min apa, 2 
L Villa Real. oo | 
3. 16 Lamego, Aveo, os 
La Guarda, and Coxmsra. 
o 2 


| Provinces. 
: 4 Eftremadura l 
g * Alentejo, or Entre- Portalegre, Eſtremos, Kvaza, 


Tajo-e-Guadiana,..... Elvas, and Beja. © Nit 
. 6. Algarva. . . . . . . . . Lagos, Avi RA, and Faro. 


Liszox, the metropolis of Portugal, is one 
of the moſt conſiderable ports in Europe, This 


, 


earthquakes, but by none ſo terrible as that 
of 1755, when, with St. Ubes, it was almoſt 


# 


Tation, which 


* 


| deſtroyed by a 
ſucceeded the moſt tremendous ſhock ever 
felt in Europe, not excepting even the' over- 

. _ whelming of the city of Herculaneum, by a 
ſadden eruption of Mount Veſuvius, "213, 

79, and the deſolation in Calabria 1783, 
which bear the 
calamitous event. | 5 


- * 


GSGea-Ports and Harbours Viana, Oporto, 
Lisnox, St. Ubes, and Lagos Bay. 


— 


autiful city has been repeatedly viſited by | 


| 


o, 


Guadiana; to which we may add the Mon- 2 


the trading veſſels of many other nations. But their 
principal articles of commerce are Wines and Fruits, 
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Capes. Roca, or San wool of Liſbon, 
C. de Efpichel, at the mouth of the Tagus, 
and C. St. Vincent *, the South Weſt point 
of A . -... | | 


4 
4 


Rivers-—AIll the great rivers of Portugal . 
have their ſources in Spain, and fall into the 
Atlantic. The principal ones are, the Tagus © 
or Tajo, the Minho, the Douro, and the 


dego, which riſes near La Guarda, and paſſing 
by Coimbra, falls into the Atlantic. 5 N 


Soil, Produce, &c.— Nature has been partitularly 
laviſh in her gifts to Portugal: the Animals are nume- 
rous, and each ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar 
excellence. Vegetables are ſo plentiful, that they ſupply- © * \ 


which they exchange ſor the manufactures of other 
countries, for though the Portugueſe have excellent ma. 
terials themſelves, they undertake very fe works of this 
kind; fo that the commerce of Portugal, though ſeem- 1 
ingly extenſive, is not productive of much benefit to the 


* Off this Cape was fought the memorable battle of the 
14th of Feb. 1797, between the Engliſh and Spaniſh Fleets ; 
for which ſervice the Britiſh Admiral Sir J. Jervis wes created 
art St, Vincent. 


— 


0 3 


country, for the other European nations trading. with 
her, engroſs all the productions of, her Holonies, which 
are, Gold, Jewels, Ivory and Ebon ie þ gars, Cocoa- 


nuts, Drugs, Spices, &c. in exchange for their Linens, 
Woollens, Corn, and the other neceſſaries of life. 
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eellent, and is thence called Pore Wine, which is the juice 
pdf the black grape. Liſban M ine is the juice of the white 
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Boundaries—N. France and Switzerland 
E. the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice; S. 
and W. the Mediterranen. 


wo 


top of which contains the territory anciently 
called Lombardy; in the middle are, Tuſcany 
and the Patriarchate, or States of the Romiſh 
church; and in the ſmall of the leg and the 
foot is the kingdom of Naples. Theſe are 
the general diviſions of Italy, which are fur- 
* _ ther ſubdivided into States, Principalities, 
Dutchies, and ſmall Republics. 


The Wine made in the Districts round Oporto, is ex- 


e figure of Italy is that of a boot, the 


2. Piedmotivws ee Turin 
3. B —8 
4+ . Genoa, nnn cave (NOR ; 5 „„ 
5. The Milaneſe . ..... Milan | 
6. Parma. eee Parma 
7. The Modeneſe......... Modena 
8. The Mantuan .......... Mantua Eran 
9. Vene e e ebe de Venter - - 

1. ICT m1 

2. St. Marino. . .. St. Marino 

3. Tuſcany. $+504+405+4605Florence | 3 
4. Ecclefraſtical State... . Ro N 
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Soͤouthern Diviſon. Capital. 
5 Naples. . . . ...... .... ... Naples * | 8 . 
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1. Savor, A Principality, formerly made a part of the ; 


dominions of the King of Sardinia, but in 1792 it became 
a department of France, under the title of Mont Blanc. 
u een eee or Montier, and St. Jean 
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Upper and Lower Montferrat ; 


— 


a. Pixpnonr, a Principality, contains the Dutchy of 
Aoſta, the Lordſhip'of Vergelli, the Provinces of Biela, 


Turin, Pignerol, and Coni, the Marg 
and Saluzzo, and the Counties of the Canaveſe and of 
Aſti, each of which has a capital of the ſame name as 
itſelf, except the Canaveſe, the capital of which i is Torea. 


4A 


3. MoxnTrERRAT, a Dumby, is ded into two "nal 
to the former of which 
is attached the Province of 4/ba.—Principal Towns— 
Caſal, Acqui, md Al ini: 5 


4+ Gunoa, a Republic, « contains alſo the Principalities 
of Oneglia and Vintimiglia.— Principal Towns Savona, 
Finale, Albenga, Oneglia, and Vintimiglia. 5 


Next to this Republic lies the County of Nice, 255 the 
ſmall territory of Monaco, both of which are ſubje& to 
F 3 wy * . and e 


5. The Mit anus, a Dutchy, contains four Territo- 
ries, the Milaneſe Proper, the Lodeſan, the Paveſe, the 
a Towns Como, Lodi, Pavia, 
and Cremona. 


* +» 


To theſe ad} oinSeven Diſtricts which formerly belonged 
to the Dutchy of Milan, the Upper and Lower Novareſe, 
the Val di Seſſia, Vigenavaſco, Lumellina, Aleſſandrino, 


and the Tortoneſe,—Principal Towns, in the ſame order 


—Domo-d'-Offola, Novara, Borgg-di-Seſia, Ae 
Mortaro, Aleſſandria, Teen and Bobbi. 


ſates of Suſa 
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6. Paaxcay a Dutchy, includes alſo the Dutchics of 


la, Placentia | and Guaſtalla.— Principal Towns Parma, 
fa 1 amd PG 
of 2 2 oh | Ee 
as 7. The Mopenzss, a Principality, contains alſo the 
ea. Dutchies of Reggio and Mirandola,—Principal Towns . +4 
Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola. 3 
ts, 5 N | EE „ 
ich 8. The Murvax, a Dutchy, contains the Dutchy - 
_ of Sabionetta and the Territory of Caſtalione. Principal 
; Towns—Mantua, the birth-place of Virgil; Sabionella _ 
ties 
"na, 9. Venice, an independent Republic, canſiſts of 14 
Eſtates or Provinces, viz. Bergamo, Cremaſco, Ire. 
Fes ſciano, the Veroneſe, Vicentino, Paduano, Polefina, | 
the Dogado, Treviſano, Feltrino, Friuli, the Belluneſe, A 
+ to WF Cadorino, and Iftria, a territory on the other ſide of the 5 „ 
0. Gulf of Venice. — Towns Bergamo, Crema, Brelſci N 
4 Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Rovigo, Treviſo, 5 ltr, * 
5 Udine, Belluno, Cadore, and Capo d'Iftria, _ „ 0 
avia, | | 
* 1. Lucca, a ſmall Republic. , 
lrino, ; 8 
order I 2. st. Manino, a ſmall Republic, 
vano, : "> > * 
4. mls 3. Tvscany, contains three Provinces, Florentino, 


Piſano, and the Sienneſe.—Principal Towns—Florence, 
Piſa, and Sienna, 


4. EccLEStasTICAL STATE, or Eſtates of the Church, 


7 ebend twelve Provinces, the Ferrareſe, the Bo- Ot 
| | logneſe, Romagna, Dutchy of Urbino, the Marquiſate Tr 

. ; of Ancona, the Provinces of Perugiano, Orvietano, 
=_— Spoletto or Umbria, Caſtro, and Sabina, the Patrimo- ; 
= nio di S. Petro, or St. Peter's Patrimony, and the Cit 
Er Campagna di Roma. Towns Ferrara, Bologna, Ra- My 
; venna, Urbino, Ancona, Perugia, Orvieto, Spoletto, 07 ; 
Caſtro, Magliano, Viterbo, and Rows, b | ah 
hs | qua 
| | 1 
5 „„ ſide 
i Southern Sub⸗divisions. Fre 
1 ; | * W_— ͤ ĩðƷLſ . mer 
=. | Narues i is divided into four grandProvinces, Abruzzo, adj 
FM Terra di Lavora, Apulia, and Calabria ; theſe are again lian 
| ca 5 ſubdivided into twelve ſmaller ones, as follow ;— Abruzzo wer 
WE is ſubdivided into Abruzzo Ulteriore or farther * redu 
Abruzzo and Abruzzo Citeriore, or hither Abruzzo, I ta. 
with the County of Moliſe —Towns—Atri, Aquila, Frer 
Sulmona, and Moliſe ; Terra di Lavora contains Terra over 
di Lavora, properly o called; Principato Ulteriore, or heav 
the farther Principality; and Principato Citeriore, or State 
the hither principality 9 A APLES, Benevento, deſol 
and Salerno. „ 1 their 
3 MES and 
$ 3 ; Dire 


* So named from their ſituation with eG to the river he 
Peſeara. 1 - nes 


3 From their Gituation with reſped to the Appenines. 


e 


Apulia contains the Provinces of Capitinata, Barri, and 


0. Otranto or Lecce. —Towns—Manfredonia, Barri and 
ate Trani, Otranto and Tarento. 


Calabria is TIubdivided nds Bafilicata, Calabria, 
5 Citeriore, and Calabrio Ulteriore.— Towns, Cirenza 
pe or Acerenza, Coſenza, and Reggio, a ſmall town 

| oppoſite the coaſt of Sicily; for moſt of the cities 


wa in this Province were deſtroyed by a tremendous Earth- 

: quake in March 1783. | 

'2 Italy, like every other country, has ſuffered very con- 

ſiderable changes in her territorial poſſeſſions ſince the 

French Revolution.— The King of Sardinia, who for- 
55 merly poſſeſſed Savoy, Piedmont, and ſeveral territories 
20 adjoining to Milan, has loſt the greateſt part of his Ita - 
v4 5 lian dominions.— Milan, Mantua, and Tuſcany, which 
70 were formerly ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, were all 
5 reduced by the French, but not till after a brave re- 


liſtance, in the year 1796 ; and in the ſame year the 
French General Buonaparte, with his. victorious army, 
overrun the whole of the Pope's dominions, exacted 
heavy contributions from the Venetian and Neapolitan 
States, and returned to France laden with the ſpoils of 
deſolated Ttaly, having left a French garriſon in most of 
their principal towns, to keep the inhabitants in aw e, 
and enforce whatever unjuſt demands the Executive 
Directory might afterwards think proper to make ou 
them, as the price of their new Canstitution. 
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of every kind, many of which are now carried 


ern Rome, the capital of the 
dominions, stands nearly on the ſame ſpot as 
it did in antient times, and though at preſent 
a little inferior in extent, is ſtill one of the 
fineſt cities of Europe. It abounds with mag- 
nificent buildings, and before the French in- 
the Palaces and Churches were crouded 
with Pictures, Statues, and coftly ornaments 


. 


away to adorn the ſchools and galleries of 

Paris. The principal public edifices are, the 

of St. Peter, a most magnificent 

ſtructure; the Pope's Palace, called the 

Vatican; a Palace called the Campidoglio, raiſed 
on the ſite of the antient capitol, where the 
Magiſtrates of the city reſide; and the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo. The antient structures 
which remain are, the Pantheon, dedicated, 
not, as formerly, to all the Gods, but to the 
Virgin „ and all the Saints and Martyrs 
of the Romiſh Church; the Amphitheatre of 
Veſpaſian ; Trajan's Pillar; and one or two 
of the antient aquæducts. 


Univerſities—ArRome®, Venice, Florence, 


3 
3 - antua, L arma, Padua, Verona, : Milan, | a 
n avia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, and Naples. Wl 
* WM Gulf, Harbours, &c.—G. of Trieſte, H. 
n- of Venice, H. of Ravenna, Peſaro, a "SY 
| Loretto, and Peſcara, G. of Mamfredomia, _ * 
nts and H. of Brundiſi, in the Adriatic or Gulf 
: of Venice ; G. of Tarento and Squillace, on 
of South, towards the Mediterranean; G. f 
the St. Euphemia, G. of Policaſtro, G. of Salerno, 
dent . of Naples, G. of Gaeta, H. of Civita- - 
the ecchia, Orbitello, Piombino, Leghorn, | 
aſed | iſa, and Lucca, G. of Genoa, H. of Savona, 


the Albenga, Oneglia, Vintimiglia, Villa Franca, 
the and Nice, on the N. W. and S. E. Coaſts. 


Cures G eb. Bo Nr tp 7 8 0 | 
ated, Capes C. di Leuca, C. della Colonne, C. - 
o the Spartivento, at the heel and bottom of the 
Fs ee . 

e of 


* This city, and eight others, have received appropriate - 
two epithets, corresponding to the conditions or manners of the 
inhabitants : Rome the holy, Naples the noble, Venice the 
wealthy, Genoa the proud, Milan the great, Florence the 


fair, Bologna the fat, Ravenna the antient, and Padua the 
learned. 


foot; C. Palinuro, 
„„ 


; Rivers—The Po# riſes i in Piedmont, near 
Mount Viſo, and flowing thro' Montferrat, | 
the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, and Ferrareſe, 
is diſcharged into the Adriatic, by four prin- 
_ cipal mouths, and many other ſmaller outlets ; 
it receives in it's courſe the Teſino 1 and the 
Trebia, beſides many other conſiderable 
ſtreams.— The T1 BER riſes in Appen- 
nines of Tuſcany, and flows through the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate directly to Rome, ten miles 
from which i it falls into the Mediterranean, 
between Porto and Oftia ; it receives in it's 
courſe the Treverone, (the antient Anio) the 

. Nar, and the Clitumnus.— The AR xo riſes 
in the ſame chain of Mountains, and having 
Vviſited Florence, flows into the Mediterranean, 
a little below Piſa.— The ApD16x & riſes among 
the Alps, flows to Trent and Verona, and 
tthence into the Adriatic.— The VoLTuRNo 
riſes in the Appennines, flows to Capua, 


» Padus or Eridanus. + Tilinus. 1 Tiberis, J Athefis. 


and thence into the Gulf of Gaeta.— The 
RuBIcox, famous for Czſar's : aſſage over it, 
and which once formed the boundary between 
Italy and Ciſalpine Gaul, flows into the 
Adriatic between Ravenna and Rimino. 
Lakes 1. I.. Maggiore; 2. L. Como *; 
3. L. Iſco; and 4. L. Guarda t, in the North; 
5. L. di Perugia, or the Thaſimene Lake; 6. 
L. di Bolſenna; 3. L. di Bracciano; and 8. L. 


di Celano, in the middle of Italy. 


Mountains—1. The Alps ſeparate Italy 
from France, witzerland, and Germany. — 
2. The ArrENNTxEs begin on the ea-coaſt, 
in the territory of Genoa, and run down thro? 
the middle of Italy, extending almoſt as far 
as the ſtrait of Meſſina, which ſeparates Italy 
from Sicily.—3. Vzsuvivs, a famous burning 
mountain, ſix miles off Naples, The firſl 
eruption of this mountain in 79, in the reign 
of the Emperour Titus, proved fatal ro the 
towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum. This 


* 


Larius. Benacus Virg. Georg. II. 160. . 
P 2 | 


* 


eruption alſo colt the elder Pliny his life, —By 


that of 1634, the town of Torre del Greco was 
deſtroyed; and the laſt of 1794 was ſtill more 
violent than any which enn! it. 


£ we - 
* 


Produce, Manufactures, &c.— The general productions 
of Italy are, rich Wines, the moſt delicious Fruits, and 
delicate Oil, bounties which nature has ſparingly beſtowed 
in eyery other country, but which are here to be met 
with in profuſion; for which reaſon Italy has been called 


the Garden Europe; but it is a garden rather calculated 


to receive and improve the fruits of other ſoils, than re- 
markable for any native productions of it's own ; how- 
ever, from the mildneſs of the air, the beauty of the ſky» 
and the fertility of the ſoil, it muſt be acknowledged to 


be a moſt delightful country. The luxuries of the Italian 


nobility, conſiſting of fine houſes, extenſive gardens, and 
numerous grottos, fountains, caſcades, &c.; render 


the country one continued piece of beautiful ſcenery. 


The natives cultivate no more corn than is neceſſary for 
their ſupport ; and the reſt of the country is covered with 


Vineyards and Groves of Oranges, Citrons, Lemons, 


Olives, Cheſnuts, and Almonds; beſides which there 


are, in moſt of the interior parts, large Plantations of 


Mulberry Trees; theſe are cultivated for the ſupport of 


| Sitz. worms, the produce of which they manufacture 
into Silks, Brocades, Velvets, &c. ; this forms a principal 


article of their trade. Another Italian luxury, of which 
they make conſiderable exports, is, Cheeſe, particularly 
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that which is called Parmezas, but which is chiefly made. 


7 in the diſtricts round Milan and Lodi. The culture of 

wo Bees is another great employment of the Italian peaſantry,. 

re and great quantity of honey is gathered in many parts, 
eſpecially in the Bologneſe.—Laftly, from this country : 
we import all the fineſt Marble uſed by Statuaries and. * - J 

"oy Bnitders.—But Italy has been not only the Garden, but 

nd alſo the School of Europe : in the fine arts, as Painting, 

N Muſic, Sculpture, &c. the Italians are without rivals, 

met and no country in the world affords fo great a variety of 

ned antiquities and rarities the remains of their Triumphaj 

ted Arches, the ruins of their Temples, Palaces, and Am- 

Fe | phitheatres, their antique Statues, Buſts, and Paintings, 

SY have furniſhed materials for the imitation of the artiſts 

ky» of every country. Italy too has been the nurſing· mother 

Xo of Orators, Poets, and Hiſtorians, whoſe writings will 

lian be revered as long as polite learning and elegant language 

and ſhall be conſidered the ornaments of human nature; | 

nder there is ſcarcely a ſpot of ground, particularly round the 

_ city of Rome, called the Campagna-di-Roma, but calls to 

y for mind ſome delightful verſes of Virgil or Horace, fome 7 

with elegant paſſage of Cicero, or ſome glowing deſcription 

nons, of Livy.— Mr. Addiſon ſeems to have felt the claſſic 

there enthuſiaſm, when he writes:. | „ 

"ns of __ »« Here, whereſoe'er I turn my raviſhed eyes, TRE, 

ort of | Gay, gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects rife ;. : 

ture Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 

acipal And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground; _ * 

which For here the Muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 

larly Tuhat not a Mountain rears it's head unſung;, ” 


3 


Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 


A And every ſtream to heavenly numbers flows. 
Before we leave theſe ſcenes of antiquity, it will be 
uſeful to take a ſhort claſſical tour of the country, be- 
geinning at the North, and going directly down to the 
auth... ah I” 
FF e : 8 „ ſl 
E 1, Near the Late Maggiore, then called Herbanus, = 


Hannibal firſt defeated the Romans under Scipio; their 
next overthrow happened on the banks of the Trebia; 


and a third defeat took place at the Thraſimene Lale, 1 
(L. of Perugia) under the conduct of Flaminius. After 1 
theſe ſucceſſes Hannibal attacked Spoletium, ( Spoletto) ſe 


where he was for the firſt time repulſed. This fact is 
commemorated by an inſcription over one of the gates 


of the city, which to this day is called Porta di Fuga. in 
2. Sidlmo, now called Su/mona, in Abruzzo Citeriore, 6, 
was the birth- place of Ovid. | pl 
3- On the banks of the Aniv, now the Teverone, were 
the villas of many illuſtrious Romans, as Julius Cæſar, Ti 
Caſſius, Auguſtus, Mæcenas, Adrian, and particularly La 
that of Horace, which he himſelf uſed to ſtile, * Sabinus 
Ager, 8 ſabine farm, 6 latebræ dulces,” i ſweet 1 3 
parent.” ©. | | M. 


4. Tibur, now called Tiwoll, on the banks of the 
Anio, ſeems to have been the favourite reſidence of the 
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antient Romans, but the moderns give the preference to 
Freſeati, the antient Tſculum, where Cicero had a villa, - 
at which he compoſed thoſe ſublime diſcourſes upon te 
contempt of Death, and other important ſubjects, called 

the Tuſculan Queſtions. . e 


- 


5. At the foot of Morne Albano, South of Tuſculum, 
ſtood Alba Longa. In this territory Pompey had-a villa, 
called Albanum. | REC Tis : 


» 
- 


6. Capua, the place where Hannibal and his army are 
ſaid to have been detained by the luxuries of Italy, but 
where he probably ſtaid for very different reaſons, is 
ſeated on the river Folturnus. „ : : . 8 

7. Miſeno, a cape between Puteoli (Puzzoli) and Cuma, 
in the bay of Naples, was ſo named from Miſenus, the 
trumpeter of Xneas, who was buried there. Virgil Anu. 
6, 234.—As was cape Palinuro, from being the burial. l 
place of Palinurus, ZEneas's Pilot. Eu. 6, 381. 
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8. Eneas is ſuppoſed to have landed between .be 
Tiber and the Numicius, where he founded the city of 
Lavinia. . | | | 


. "HR * 9 
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9. A little to the N. E. of Naples ſtands Nola, where 
Marcellus repulſed Hannibal. | 


* 
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ro. Near Beneventum in the Prineipato Citeriore, 
were the Furcæ Caudinæ, now called the Forchia d Arpaia, 


* 


; 5 2 narrow defile, where Pontius, the General of the 
Samnites, obliged the Romans to paſs under the oke. , 


— 


- » . \ 


| | | N t 
| 1. Near the Aufidus, now called the Ofanto, ſtood 5 


J 
1 


| the village of Cannæ, famous for the fourth, aud greateſt 
= victory obtained by Hannibal over the Romans, under 
ie Conſuls Terentius Varro and Paulus Emilius. The 
2 | ſield where this battle wan gught is to this day called the 
& bloody field.” Pezzo di Sangue. | 5 
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, now called Brundif, is the beſt har. (ll - 


—— 


bour in the Adriatic, From this port was the uſual i 
paſſage to Greece, on account of it's ſafety; the ſhorteſt WY. 
is from Otranto, where the Adriatic is but 60 miles wide. 
P pliny ſays that from this ſpot the ſnowy tops of the CC 
Acroceraunian Mountains in Epirus may be diſtin&tly | 


13. At Caftro was the Temple of Minerva, mentioned 
by Virgil. 1. 3, 531. | 1 
14. The famous city of Tarentum, which ſtands on the 
N. E. corner of the Gulf of the ſame name, on account I an- 
of the indolenceof the inhabitants, ſtill deſerves the epithet 
applied to it by the Poets, . Molle Tarentum, © the effe- 
minate Tarentum.“ Not even a column remains of all 
the Temples; Theatres, and other Monuments of this 
city's former opulence. HE 


% 


an 


te BW 25. In the Gulf of Salerno was Pefum; the antient — 
Hf walls of which are now ſtanding, beſides parts of ſeveral - 
8 temples and other public buildings, which are in great 1 
00d 


repute among the admirers of architecture. 
Ds | Fas. | | 


HUNGARY. 


— — 


Boundaries N. Poland E. and 8. Turkey . 
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har: in Europe; W. Germany. 
uſual BS 1 


„ide. Fongary, according to theſe boundaries, 


F the comprehends Hungary Proper, Sclavonia, 
nl; Croatia, Dalmatia, and Tranſylvania. 


Hungary Proper is divided into two parts, 
= Upper and Lower Hung „ 


n 


n 


# 


n the Principal Towns of U. Hungary Preſburg. 
count Wi and Tokay, famous for a rich wine of the 


pitnet I fume nane. | 
e effe- 


of all e 5 
# tis Capital of L. Hungary Buda. 


Sclavonia is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, | 
and is noted for having often been the ſeat of 


o * . 
4 . 


| war between the Auſtrians and Turks.—lIt's 
cuhhief towns are, Poſega, Zagrad, Eſſeck, 
SGradiſka, and Peter-waradin. ; 5 
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Croatia is ſubject to che ſame power.— 


, Carlſtadt. 


* [ 
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Dalmatia is divided between four Powers, 


* 
> 


* - 


- as follow: DIS ne 

I Os © NY TH FEE 
1 f Hungarian Dalmatia. .....Segna 

b ; | bs Venetian 4 Spalatro \ 
5 Turkiſh. .. . .. ..... Herzegovina 


: | * | i | ” Raguſan © „„. 1 Raguſa . 
Tranſylvania is ſubje& to Auftria.—It's 
ene Hermanſtadt, t. 


Rivers The Danube runs through Hun- 
gary, and receives in it's courſe — 1. The 
Ds az, which riſes in Auſtria, ſeparates 
Hungary from Sclavonia, and falls into the 
Danube near Eſſeck.— 2. The TEISs E, or 
ITxxs, which riſes in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, and into. the Danube at ſome 
diſtance from Belgrade.—3. The RAA enters 


1 


1 


˖ 


* 


It's me Weſt fide of Hungary, and falls into the 
Danube near Raab.—4. The Waas riſes in 
the North of Hungary, and is diſcharged i into 


Ce a 


N 


the Danube near Comorra.— 5. The GRAN 
.—niſes in the Carpathian Mountains, and run- 
ning S. W. joins the Danube near the city of 
Gran. | 


compre nay —-—-—a 


fers, 

Mountains — The CRAPAcorCARPATH IAN 

Mountains, which ſeparate Hungary from 
Poland. | 


* . 


produce, &c. Hun gary is in general a fruitful country. 


The Gardens abound with a profuſion of Fruits and 
eſculent Plants; the Woods are well ſtocked with Game; 
aud the Rivers with F iſhs The Animals are both nu- 
merous and excellent, particularly the Horfes and Sheep. 
—It's principal exports are, Wines, Metals, Minerals, 
Cattle, Wool, and Leather; for which commodities 
they receive in return, Spices, Cloths, and other foreign 
articles. 


* 
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Boundaries N. Ruſſia, Poland, and Hun- 
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MorLDav1a, fo called from the river Mol 
Moldava, has been ſucceſſively 


of 


Or 
* 


ſubject to Hun 


Poland, Germany, Ruſſia, and the Porte 


to which laſ 


* 
. 
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BxssARABTA, called by the Turks Budzac T artary, i 
ehiefly inhabited by roving Tartars, ſubject to the 
Turkiſh empire.—Bender, it's capital, is remarkable for 
being the reſidence of Charles XII. of Sweden, for four 

years after his defeat at Pultowa.— Vid. p. 1oo. 
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WALACHIA has been alternately ſubject to the 
perour of Germany and the Turks, to whom it was ul- 
timately ceded in 1739. 
Theſe Provinces are ſeparated from the reſt 
of Turkey by the DAx vx (the antient Iſter) - 
his river is the largeſt in Europe, riſes in 
z And Domeſchingen, in Swabia, and flows N. E. 
by Ulm, where it becomes navigable ; it then 
runs through Bavaria and Auſtria by Ratiſbon, - 
Paſſau, and Vienna; after this it enters Hun- 
gary, and flows S. E. by Preſburg, Buda, and 
| Belgrade, where it is ſo deep that the Turks 
and Germans have frequently had ſhi ps of war 
nope, upon it; hence it takes it's courſe through 
rt of Turkey, ſeparating Walachia from 
Bulgaria, and at laſt is diſcharged by ſeveral 
mouths into the Black Sea. 8 


W, or | i | 
ungary, Boro ARIA, which once formed a part of the kingdom 
nich lat of Hungary, became the poſſeſſion of the Turks about the 


. 


opolt, 


middle of the 15th century, ſince which time it has con- 
tinned under the government of that empire.— The 
capital of this Province, Sophia, or Soffa, (called by the 
inhabitants Triaditza) is one of the moſt frequented 
thoroughfares in Turkey, as all perſons travelling from 
Conſtantinople to Raguſa, Venice, or into ae 
en Has rouge this town. | 


oY 
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'Sexvia and Dan NIA, which form the ata” part af 
7 urkiſh Ilhyricum, were once part of the Hungarian do- 
minions, but were finally ceded to the Turks, at the Peace 
of Belgrade, in 1 739. 


Romaxra, the largeſt of all the Turkiſh een is 


divided into three Governments or Sangiackſhips, namely, 
Kirkeli, of which Philippopoli is the capital; Gallipoli, 

With a capital of the ſame name; and Byzantium, or 
Byzia, of which Conſtantinople i is the e 


* oy * 


n NOPLE, the capital of all Turkey, the 
Byzantium of the antients, and now called by the natives, 

| Stamboul, and by Europeans, the Ponte, is one of the 
moſt celebrated cities in Europe, and is the reſidence of 
the Turkiſh Sovereign, the Grand Signior or Sultan; 
ſituated as it is, upon an iſthmus projecting towards Ana- 
tolia, it ſeems to occupy one of the moſt advantageous 
poſitions in the world for receiving the treaſures of all 
other countries; thoſe of the Mogul's empire, the Eaſt 
Indies, China, and the remote parts of the North, come 
by the way of the Black Sea; and by the Sea of Marmora, 


*. 


tie merchandizes of Arabia; Egypt, the Coaſt of Africa, 
the Weſt Indies, and whatever is produced in Europe. 
Fhe principal public buildings in this city are, the 
Seraglio, or Sultan's Palace, one of the moſt ſumptuous 
edifices in the world; and the Church of St. Sophia, 
which was built in the 6th century, by the Emperour 
Juſtinian, and was formerly a Chriſtian Church, but is 
now converted into a Turkiſh Moſque. 
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ADrItAaNOPLE, called by the Turks Egrene, takes it's 
name from the 'Emperour Adrian, who founded, or 
rather reſtored it. In this city is a moſt ſuperb moſque, 
built by Selim I. grandfather of the preſent Sultan. 


Pg * 
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| Trajanopoli, the antient Zernis, being repaired and 


beautified by the Emperour Trajan, about the en] of the 
firſt century, was called by his name. 


* 


Philippopoli was founded. by Philip, the father 
Alexander the Great; it is fituated on the river Maritza. 


*-- 


Gallipoli (the antient Callipolis) is ſituated on a ſtrait, 

at the entrance of the Sea of Marmora, from which the 
ſtrait itſelf, antiently known by the name of the Helle/pont, - 
and in more modern times by that of the Dardanelles, is 
alſo frequently called the Serait of Gallipoli. | : 


Lady M. W. Montague ſays pleaſantly enough of this 
ſtrait, „J ſee nothing improbable in the adventure of 
Leander, or very wonderful in the bridge of boats of 
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ſhould attempt to ſwim, or an ambitious King try to paſs 
his army over it, but then tis ſo ſubject to ſtorms, tis 
no wonder the loverperiſhed, and the bridge was broken.” 
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This country alſo, as well as Italy, is claſſc ground, and 
deſerves a better deſcription than can be contained 
within the limits of this little volume. The mention of a 
few places, however, may ſerve to excite the curioſity of 
the young learner to. read a moſt intereſting Grecian 
Hiſtory, © the Travels of Anacharſis.“ 


In Maczponta were — 1. Theffalonica (Salonichi) 
built by Caſſander, in honour of Fheſſalonica, the ſiſter 
of Alexander the Great. It is famous for being the re- 
niddence of Cicero, during his baniſhment ; and for the 
Epiſtle which St. Paul addreſſed to the inhabitants of this 
city. 2. Peila, the birth-place of Alexander.—3. Philippi, 
formerly a conſiderable city, but now only a ſmall village. 
In the plain near this place Brutus an Caſſius were de- 
feated by Mark Antony, forty two years before Chriſt. 
To the Chriſtians of this city alſo St. Paul addrefied one 
of his Epiſtles. On a Peninſula in this Province, extend- 
ing into the Ægean Sea, ſtands Mount Athos, now 
called Monte Santo. | | 
In Txzssai1a (Janna) are—1, Lariſſa, ſituated on the 
river Peneus; it is famous for being the birth-place of 
Achilles.—2. Pharſaſia, (Pharza) where Julius Czfar 
gained a deciſive victory over Pompey, forty eight years 


Lerzes, tis ſo narrow, tis not ſurpriſing a young lover 
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S - vw ww. 


. 
belt Chriſt ; Aer Lucan's Poem, which describes the 


conteſt between theſe two great rivals, is called the Phar- 
alia. In this Province are the famous Mountains 


Olympus, Oſſa, Pelion, Pierus, Oeta, and Othrys; the 


celebrated vale of Tempe ; and the rivers wee Spa 
chin Enipeus, aud 5 e ee N 


Ur E5fnüs (Albauln) 1. On a peninſula ſtood Actium, 
near which Auguſtus defeated Antony and Cleopatra, in 
a naval fight. . Dyrrachium (Durazzo) the Epidamnus 
of the Greeks, was the common landing piace from 
Brunduſium in Italy. In this province are, the Acroce- 
raunian Mountains; and Pindus, a chain which divides 
Epirus and Theſſaly, nenen a 
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In Grerce, properly 00 called, are 1. Athens, 
(Setines) the antient capital of Attica, which exceeded 
all the other cities of Greece in grandeur and opulence, 
and was the nurfery of the moſt” eminent Philoſophers, 
Stateſmen, Orators, and Generals, that the world ever 
produced. It was firſt governed by Kings, then by 
Archons, and afterwards fell ſucceſſively under the power 
of the Perſians, Macedonians, and Grecians; and in 
later times under that of the Turks and Venetians alter- 
nately.; it is now ſubject to the former of theſe powers. 
Among the many magnificent ruins which remain of 
this famous city are, the Temples of Minerva and 
Theſeus, the Theatre of Bacchus, the Temple of the 
Winds, and that of Jupiter Olympius. The Harbours 
Phalirens and Munichſa are now W but the 


called Porto Drago, and by che 


BD 
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The Rivers Ilidus and Cephiſus, which watered the 
| plains of Athens, are almoſt loſt, being divided into 
: | Canals, for the purpoſe of watering the Olive yards. 


— 


242. About ten miles from Athens ſtood Marathon, 
7 8 famous for the defeat of the Perſians by the Athenian 
SGleneral Miltiades. | Kos 


A 3. Megara, which once was the capital of a Republic, 
” and conteſted the point of ſuperiority with Athens, is 
no a village, conſiſting of a few poor cottages, but not 
without fine remains of antiquity.  _ 


U ö ; 5 


8 Eleufs (Leſpina) is now in ruins, but the Pillars of 


the Temple of Ceres, all of the fineſt white marble, invite 
numberleſs travellers to viſit this place. 


. - 
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5- Thebes, (Thive) the antient capital of Beotia. 


* 
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LT” 6. Delphi, famous for the Temple and Oracle of 
Apollo.—Near this city the Pythian Games were cele- 


1 * 


in honour of that god. LO 


ra 


7. Between Mount Oeta and the Malian Gulf was the 
.  -narrow paſs called Thefmopylz, which Leonidas, with 
; three hundredSpartans, for a long time defended againſt 
Xerxes whole army, till being overpowered by numbers 


— 


— 
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— A monument was erected on the ſpot with this inſerip- 
tion: O STRANGER, TELL THE LACED MONIANS THAm * 


us 


the WE LIE HERE IN OBEDIENCE TO THER Laws. 
In this part of Turkey are the Mountains Parnaſſis,, 
Helicon, and Cytheron. p. $a FF 
on, VC 9 
nian PELOPONESUS, now called the Morea, antientiy con- 
wing the * of ee. Argos, and Mycenæ. 
(blic, 


15, is the courage and virtue of it's inhabitants, and the Per 
t not of it's ſeveral ſtates. The Turks have divided it into four 


provinces 1. Relvedera, Chiarenza, li-Maina,, | 
ars of x7 0g | | | jp 
invite RH r. Corinth, called by the Turks Gerame, was antiebtly | 


one of the fineſt cities in all Greece, and was crowdetl V 
with magnificent Temples, Palaces, Amphitheatres,, 3 
A. | Baths, and Porticos, which were filed with Statues by 1 
WF the beſt Maſters. The ſingular decoration and beautiful 
cle of capitals of their columns gave riſe to a ſtile of 
> cele- W ture called the Corinthian order; though theſe ſuperb 
| edifices are now deſtroyed. This city ſtill retains it's | 
commercial ſuperiority over the reſt of the towns in the 
was the W Morea, by it's advantageous fituation on the Iſthmus, ör 
i W which commands the entrance into the Peninſula, 


* 


WW 


Near an were celebrated the famous Ihmian 
une, the ruins of whoſe 
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oy Oh 2. Sicyon, now called Baſilica, was the capital of one 


of the moſt antient kingdoms of Greece. 


P * « (303 Yeo: 8 215 
4 3. Ægium, where Agamemnon aſſembled the Chief. 
tains of Greece before the expedition to Troy. 
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4; ITY Patrz, (Patras). ſituated at the foot of a Mountain, 


by 7 keine a mile from the Sea, gives name to the Gulf be. - 
teen the Coaſt and the Hand of Cephalonia. ſt 
y / . ˙ . clan , ̃̃ m k. ꝗ . abgts: th 


5 g. Nemea, à village famed, for tlie antient Nemean 
Games, inſtituted in honour of Hercules. 


— 


: | | R 
6. Argos retains it's original name, though it is x 

ſttipped of all it's magnificetice-+*We. enquired; in,vain, ef 

F - days an intelligent traveller , for the veſtiges of it's nu - Wl \,; 

merous ediſices, the Theatre the Gymnasium, the 

the Monuments, yhich it once boaſted, con- cor 

tending even With Athens in antiquity, and in favours as 


F gar tg as 
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a port to Argas. Here are the remains of a Temple of 
1 fa un ; OI 28 — m * marl 
; * Chandler's Travels mito Greece, p. 229. 


8. Arcadia, which lay in the middle of the pelopone- 


10ſe ſus, was a country famous for it's rural and paſtoral 1 
If ſcenery. In this country was Mantinea, famous for the 8 
us death of Epaminondas, the the Theban G z it is 

one now called Tripolizza. | 

| 9. Belvedera, from which. the whole 

hief- takes it's name, is ſituated on the ſame ſpot where the - _ 

8 antient Elis ſtood. 

tain, 10, In Olympia, the preſent Langanica, was a moſt 


If be- magnificent Temple of Jupiter Olympius, with a noble 
| ſtatue of that heathen god, thirty feet high. Here were 
RN the other works of Phidias depoſited, and thoſe of Myron 
mean I aud Lyſippus, the moſt admired artiſts of Greece. Here 
voere allo all the votive offerings of Crowns of Gold, 9 
nnd Chariots of Braſs, which Princes and Generals came 
it is WF to lay at the ſhrine of this delty.— In the plains near this 
Vain, city were celebrated the great Olympic Games, from VE 
ts nu. which the computation by Qlympiads took it's riſe, which 5 
„„ the i began 400 years * after the deſtruction of Troy, and 
co continued 'till the time of Conſtantine the Great, when 
avours a new mode of reckoning was introduced, viz. by © 


I WW in44ions (a cycle of 15 years) Jan. 1. A. D. 3:3; about | 

8 1 the ſame time the ſtatue of Jupiter, | by Phidias, 4 
ves; vas removed to Conftantinople, 

pple of RL ee ne I IIS 2 


. * This year anſwers to the 716th before C ot 
— markable zra in hiſtory, | | e 


* 


; T1. In Meſſenia, at the bottom of the Peloponeſus, 
was Pylos, the city! of Neſtor, now called Nawarino. The 
principal modern towns are, Coron, about ſeventeen 
miles from Cape Gallo; and Modon, the antient Methone. 


. 
* 


MNiſitra, the antient Sparta or Lacedæmon, ſtands on 
: the banks of the Eurotas, now the Bafflopotamus, where 
5 FF. are ſtill the remains of Temples of Veniis, Helen, and 
N Hercules, and particularly of the Perſian Gallery, 
| _ Portico, erected in memory of the ſignal victory gained 
| "by the Greeks over the Perſians at Platæa. Fhe mate- 
” rials of the other magnificent buildings have been uſed to 
2 build Greek Churches and Turkiſh Moſques. © © 
1 In the Morea are, the rivers Peneus, Inachus, Al- 
pheus, and Eurotas; and the Mountains Taygetus, 
| Cuyllene, Mznalus, Erymanthus, and ann ſo often 
4 mentioned by Virgil i in his Georgtcs.. 9 5 


1 Gulfs, Bays, &c.—G; of Saros, G. of Con- 

29 teſſa, (Sinus Strymonicus) G. of Monte Santo, 

(Sinus Singiticus) G. of Caſſandra, (S. Toro- 

naicus) G. of Salonichi, (8. Thermaicus) G. 

of Engia, (S. Saronicus) G. of Napoli, (S. Ar- 

golicus) G. of Colokythia, (S. Laconicus) G. 

of Coron, (S. Meſſeniacus) G. of Lepanto, 
(S. Corinthiacus © portlet 


1 


ten 


montorium) 2. Angelo (Malia Prom.) C. 


Capes, &c.— Colonni, (Sumium Pro- 


Matapan (Tænarus) C. Gallo, (Acritas), and ö 
C. Torneſe, . 3 W 


produce, Ke. Turkey in Europe contains ſome = "Jy 
the moſt fertile Provinces in all the world; the climate 
is genial, the ſeaſons temperate, and the ſoil generous; - | 
beſides Corn and Herbs, and every neceſſary vegetabl / 
it produces Fruitsin the greateſt abundance and perfection, | 
and affords many excellent Drugs, not common in other 0 
European countries ; the Fowls and Quadrupeds, to the = 
wild and domeſtic, are plentiful and very fine; in par- 
ticular the country abounds with Partridges and Goats; 
and the Turkiſh Horſes are exceedingly beautiful and 
ſerviceable. Their principal exports are, Carpets of a 
peculiar texture, which are highly valued in other 
countries ; Leather, and Shagreen Skins; Coffee, Rice, 
Rhubarb, Opium, Wine, Oil, Dates, Olives, Almonds, \ 
Figs, and Raiſins; alſo Boxwood and Mother of Pearl; : f 
dut their moſt valuable commodities, as, Silk, Cotton, * 
dyeing materials, and Goat's and Camels Hair, they 
end out in an unmanufactured ſtate, without improving 
their value by labour; indeed the chief of their commerce 
is carried on by Jews, who, taking advantage of the 
natural paſſive temper of the Turks, and their contempt” _ | 
of buſineſs, ſell the commodities of the country to other 
nations, as beſt ſuits their own convenience and intereſt, 
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LU” MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS. 
1. CyeRvs has been famous in all ages for 
the fertility of the ſoil, the excellence of it's 


mY climate, and the advantages of it's ſituation ; | 
it is ſubject to the dominion of the Turks. ; 


Principal Towns Ni cosf A, the capital, M « 
and reſidence of the Turkiſh Beg lerbeg, or 
Piceroy, [ſtands in the center of the Iſland ; 1 
and Bao, the celebrated Paphos, a Port at 

the W. end of the Iſland, where a few broken 


| _ columns remain, probably of the famous je 
| Temple of Venus, to whom this iſland was MW G 
Uh“ l. is 
212. RnoDss, an iſland ſituated about 20 
* miles S. W. of Natolia, enjoys a good air and 55 
a fertile ſoil, but, like every place ſubject to 
| the Turks, 1s badly cultivated. = 8 7 


Capital and Sea-port—RRHOD Es. 
On this iſland ſtood the famous ſtatue of 
Apollo, called he Colofſus, one af the ſeven 


h W 33 


LT: wonders.of the world ; it was made entirely of 
. braſs, by Chares, an artiſt born at Lindos, a 
. town in the iſland ; it was 1 50 feet high, and 


was placed upright, with it's legs extended 


os 


acroſs the 


might ſail u faid of it 
| be true, that it held a hand, for 
the direction of vessels into the harbour at 

night *, the Rhodians would have been much 
„ obliged to their tutelar to have withſtood 


r the effects of the earthquake, which threw 


it down 85 years after it was erectedt. 
Af ba | 
n 3. Canpr4s, the antient Crete, is alſo ſub- 


us ject to the Turks, and is the largeſt of all the 


as Greek islands. The greater part of this iſland 


is rocky and barren, but the ref is exceed- 


ingly fruitful.” It's principal produce are, 
20 Wines and Wheat, which are excellent. 
LO Chief Towns—CanDr a, the capital, which 


. 


to is ſuppoſed to ſtand nearly on the fite of the 

antient Matium ; CAN EA, the former Cydo- 

nia; and GorRTYNA,- near to which was the 
e of , 
ven Minos, an antient King and Lawgiver of chis 
5e hand; , bee bet ab} 
OY 2 ̃˙ 6—ͤcK»! A 2 
1 ; 


4 * Payne's Geography, Vol II. p. zot | 


Having had occaſion not long ago to ſend 
to a young friend, who. was abſent from me 
for a time, an account of the Iflands in the 
Archipelago and Ionian Sea, I ſhall beg leave, 
by way of a deſcription of the ſame, to inſert 
the letters in this place. | 


* 
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LETTER I. 


* 


« Dear —. 
4 1 conſider the part of the world about which we were 
laſt employed the moſt intereſting, except Paleſtine, of 
all the countries of the earth -ſo many ingenious and 
imnocent tables, 10 many precious morſels of poetry, and 
other valuable remains of -antiquity, are attached to it's 
hiſtory, that I know of no greater ſatisfaction than what 


* 


an intelligent traveller muſt feel, who has an opportunity N 
of viewing the very places, where the principal agents of fre 
ſuch remarkable events have lived and flouriſhed. We dit 
have already gone a ſhort claſſical tour of Italy and Greece, EM 
it remains, therefore, that we pay a viſit to the Iſlands wo 
in the Egean and Tonian Sea; which accounts, for fear im 
of fatiguing your attention with mere narrative, I ſhall, iſla 
to the beſt of my nautical abilities, throw into the form to} 
of a voyage: but before we ſet ſail, it will be neceſſary —_ 
that we ſhould know ſomething of the ſeas themſelves, « 
which we are about to navigate. | ak 


9 * 


« The Abetiwara Go, an tea called the Egean Sea, 
is a conſiderable branch of the Mediterranean, extending 


Northward between the Shores of Turkey in Europe, 
and Turkey in Aſia, till it meets the Gulf of Salonichi 


on the N. W. and the Sea of Marmora on the N. E. and 
the Southern coaſts of Macedonia and Romania, it con- 
tains a great number of ſmall iſlands, called the Archi- 
pelagos, and by ſeamen, the Arches, which lie diſperſed 
in every part of it. As theſe form part of the hiſtory of 
Greece, we could not refuſe, ourſelves the pleaſure of 
viſiting them before we left the country; with this reſo. 


lution we hired. a ſmall galley at Conteſſa, and ſet fail 


from that Gulf, with a light N. W. wind, and kept for 
ſome time coaſting along the Southern ſhore of Macedo- 


nia. The firſt iſtand we ſaw our Captain informed us 
was TuAso, or Tuasuvs“, as it was antiently called, a 


mountainous but fertile iſland, and much famed for it's 
Wiaes and Marble; It's chief town is of the ſame name 
Sailing hence we touched at Samothrace, now called 8 a· 
MODRACH1, which was ſo named becauſe it was peopled 
from the continent of Thrace, which is only 38 miles 


diſtant from ii. About 12 miles S. W. of this lies 


EmsRo, the antient Imbros, an iſland. overgrown with 
woods, and abounding with game; it contains four 
ſmall villages, - one of which bears the ſame name as the 
iſland. Steering hence, in a S. W. direction, we came 
to Lemnos, now called SrALIIM BENE. This ifland is of a 


r 


The learner ought to trace theſe Iſlands with a pencil, in 
the order in which they ariſe, in D' Anville's Bare, as well 
as in some modern Atlas. 0 
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quadrangular form, and, except in the Eaſtern part of it, 


is tolerably fertile; after taking a general ſurvey of the 
iſland, we viſited the. principal town Myrina ; on the 


Forum, or Market. place of which, Pliny ſays, Mount 


Athos, which is 87 miles diſtant, will, at the Solſtice, 
caſt it's ſhadow: we regretted that it was too late in the 
Summer for us to ſee this phenomenon ; and as none of 
the preſent inhabitants have obſerved it, we may be al- 
lowed to doubt whether it was not the accidental ſhadow 
of a paſſing cloud which the natural hiſtorian ſaw, even if 
be wasever there, which is a great queſtion ; however, it 
is not in itſelf an unintereſting problem, and may 
eaſily be ſolved, I ſuppoſe, on the ſpot, with a common 
walking ſtick, .provided the height of the mountain was 
given you, which is calculated to be about 11 Stadia “. 


ce We were detained at Lemnos longer than we intended 
by a 8. E. wind, which blew for three days ſuccessively. 
After this we ſet foil for TENRDOs, a ſmall iſland on the 
coaſt of Phrygia, and generally ſuppoſed to lie a little W. 
of the ruins of old Troy; here I could not help calling 
to mind an anecdote of a modern Greek, which, I re- 
member, I was much pleaſed with when I was a boy, 
and as I ſuppoſe the taſte of all boys, in this reſpect, is the 
faine, it may not afford you leſs ſatisfaction than it did 
me. * When the late Mr. Anſon (Lord Anſon's brother) 
was upon his travels in the Eaſt, he hired a veſſel to viſit 
the iſle of Tenedos. His pilot, an old Greek, as they 
were failing along, ſaid with ſome ſatisfaction, There 
"twas. our fleet lay.” Mr. Anſon demanded, * What 


— 
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* The Stadium is nearly a furlong, or 8th part of a mile, 
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fleet 7”. What fleet ! '” replied the old man, (a little 
piqued at the queſtion) e why our Grecian fleet at the ſiege 
of Troy.” (Eleg. Ext. p. 243.) For my own part Tadmire 
the national pride of the old Greek, and though the 
Trojan war, and the Grecian expedition, are now held 
to be a ſable; I confess my claſſical creed is too firmly 
fixed to be fuddenly overturned by any new hypotheſis. 
Leaving Tenedos in the care of it's guardian Apollo , 
we ſailed hence to Le5Bos, or MiryIENE, the birth- 
place of Alcæus, Theophraſtus, and Arion, who were 
ſeverally famous in Poetry, Philoſophy, and Muſic; and 
alſo of the elegant Sappho, of whom the few fragments 
that remain are enough to entitle her to the appellation 
of the © tenth Muſe.” The capital of Leſbos is CAsTRO, 


- the antient Mey lene. Now ſtretching acroſs the Archi- 


pelago we made the iſland of Serxos, or S4yro, which is 
remarkable for nothing but a good haven on the 8. W. 
fide. Above this lie three other iflands, called SchrAT TA, 


(Sciathus) Scnoroli, (Scopelos) and 'Hartowtsvs, of : 


which we never yet heard any thing ſufficient to induce 
us to viſit them; we determined, therefore, to go directly 
to Eu, the diſtance of which from Sciros is 14 
leagues. due N. This iftand, which is now called Ve- 
gropon t, is the largeſt in this ſea, and is ſeparated from 
the main-land of Achaia, or Livadia, by a ſtrait called 
Euripus ; it is a very fertile iſland, producing Corn, 


— Moſt of theſe iſlands had a tutelar god preſiding over 
them—Samothrace was ſacred to Cybele, Imbros to Mercury, 
and Lemnos to Vulcan. 
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Wine, Fruit, and Cattle, in great abundance; It's 
principal town is NeGzororr, fituated on the Euripus, 
probably not far from the ſite of it's antient capital Chalcis; 
it is about fix hours paſſage from hence to Scio, the 
antient Chios, which is one of the moſt beautiful and po- 
pulous Iſlands in the Archipelago; it produces Corn, 
Cotton, Silk, and Wines; and the Groves of Orange 
and Lemon Trees which line the ſhore, preſent a 
delightful appearance at Sea. The harbour, which is 
large enough to contain a fleet of 80 fail, is the rendez- 
vous of all the ſhipping to and from Conſtantinople.— 
S8. E. of Eubæa, at about a league diſtanee, is Anpzr, 
or Audrac, another beautiful iſland, where are above 30 
neat villages emboſomed in groves of oranges. citrons, 
mulberries, pomegranates, and figs : the principal wealth 
of theſe conſiſts in the manufacture of Silks, which are 
eſteemed the beſt in all Turkey: beſides this the ſoil 
produces Wine, Oil, Barley, and many kinds of deliclous 
Fruits; this is the moſt ſoutherly of a ſet of iſlands, called 
the Cyclades, becauſe they ſurround the iſland of Delos 
in.aCircle—Next to this, off the promontory of Sunium, 
is Zea, (Ceos) the birth-place of Simonides, the firſt 
elegiac poet; ſtill farther lie three other iſlands, Fzzmni, 
or. Traut, (Cythnos or Thermia) Sexo, (Seriphus) 
and S1FanTo (Siphus) ; theſe we left on the ſtarboard , 
and. directed our courſe between Tixos, (Tenos) 5 
Mycone, (Myconus) till we ſaw PA Ros, the birth-place 


of Phidias and Praxiteles, tuo famous antient Ratuaries'; 
indeed the Parian marble, ſo juſtly celebrated for it's pe- 
cular whiteneſs, deſerved ſuch artiſts as theſe to work it. 
The well-known Chronicle of Paros, are marbles inſeribed 
with Greek records; which were purchaſed by the Eart 
of Arundel, and preſented in 1667 to the Univerſity of 
Oxford, who named them, in honour of the donor, the 
Arundelian Marbles. Theſe inſcriptions, which were 
written 264 years before the Chriſtian era, form a very 
authentic ſummary of antient Chronology, during the 
ſpace of 300 years. W. of Paros fies AnTiyaros, the 
antient Oliarus ; and in the E. is Nax1a, or Naxos, 
the moſt fruitful of all the iſlands in the Archipeiago, 
and particularly in Vines, for which reaſon it was ſacred 
to the jolly god Bacchus, The inhabitants ſhewed us a 
heap of ruins of marble and granite, which they told us 
were certainly the ruins of his Temple.—In the midſt of 
theſe iſlands lies DELos, the ſmalleſt, but antiently moſt 
famous iſland of them all, being the ſuppoſed birth-place | 
of Apollo and Diana; it is now only a deſolate and un- 
inhabited rock. We now directed our courſe S. E. to 
Paruos, the iſland to which St. John the Evangeliſt was 
baniſhed by the Emperour Domitian, in the year of 
Chriſt 96, and where he wrote his Apacalyp/e, or book 
of Revelations, by divine infpiration.—N. W. of this 
is Nicaz1s Iſland, the antient /caria; and N. E., is 
Samos, which ſtands ſo high, that zve ſaw it at 20 leagies 
diſtance. This once favourite iſland of Juno ſeems to 
have forfeited the goddess's protection ſome time, for 
the villages are the worſt built, and the inhabitants the 


moſt inhoſpitable of any that We have yet viſited. We 
left this ifland the next day, and being informed that the 
inhabitants of Smyrna were about to celebrate a fete, in 
honour of our countryman, NELSON, we determined to 


| be preſent at it. I ſhould not have brought you into 


Aſia again, but it was impoſſible for us, as Engliſhmen, 
to abſent ourſelves from a feſtival given expreſſiy in 
honour of Britiſh valour, and of a victory which has 
diffuſed throughout all this part of Afia a mixture of joy 
and wonder, ſcarcely to be expreſſed. From this place 


you will receive my letter, and in my next I promiſe to 


ſend you a ſimilar account of the reſt of the Archipelagos, 


and alſo of the Iſlands in the Ionian Sea. In mean time 


believe me your's, &c. &c.” N 


1 
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LETTER II. 
| FVenics, Nor. 24, 1798. 
PEAR ——, | 

Having witneſſed the moſt unhounded public ex- 
ultations at Smyrna, in honour of the HERO or TEE 
Niue, we ſet fail from the port of Smyrna, which is one 
of the fineſt in the Levant, and coaſted it along the 
verdant ſhores of Aſia Minor, till we came in ſight of 
STawcario Iſland, the antient Cos, having left two ſmaller 
iſlands on the right, Leros, now called CArRA, and 
Calymna (Calimno). We are now among a neu ſet of 
iſlands, called the Sporades, fo named . becauſe they lie 


feattered along the coaſt of Aſia, and at the entrance of 


the Archipelago. The paſſage through the Stanchio 700d 


is a very ſafe: one, 


and is the direct fair-way.to Rhodes: 
but as this iſland, as well as Scarpanto, (Carpathus) lay fo 
much out of our courſe, we tacked about and ſtood to the 
Weſtward, paſling the iſlandof 8SraurALIA, (Aſtypalæa) 
and ſo between NI (Anaphe) and Santorini, antiently 
called Thera or Caliſta, to Mixo, (Melos) where we 


landed, but not before one of their pilots came to our 


aſſiſtance, our helm's-man having very prudently pro- 


feſſed that he did not know the port, though it is one of 


the beſt and largeſt in the Mediterranean. Milo has a 
town of the ſame name, containing about 5000 inhabi- 
tants. When we left this iſland, the wind blowing 
N. N. W. our Captain, who was a Greek, would fain 
have perſuaded us to take a fight of SaLAMIUö, the preſent 
Coluri,, which lies in the Gulf of Ægina, or Engia, where 
Themiſtocles and Eurybiades defeated Xerxes, the 
Perſian King, in a great naval battle 480 years 
Chriſt ; if it had deen the Mouth of he Nile indeed, we 

might have been induced to take his advice, but feeling 
in the preſent inſtance no curioſity to prompt us to go 
ſo far out of our way, to ſee a ſpot where a trophy once 


ſtood, we begged leave to decline his prapoſal, and 


made directly towards CxriGo, the antient Cytberas 
ſacred to Venus, which is about five leagues diſtant from 
the promontory of Malea. Hence we ſailed round the 
Morea, paſſing within ſight of the Capes Matapan and 
Gallo, till we came to anchor in the harbour of Zaxrz 
(Zacynthus). The Engliſh Conſul, who reſides here, 
received us very politely, and we were induced to 
three days at the Engliſh factory. This ifland has been 
tiled, and not hyperbolically, the Golden and; the 


Cl 


mentioned fruit ſor the purpoſe of dyeing; and are them- 


land ing, though it afterwards equally ſurpriſed and pleaſed 


fea is Corv, the antient Corcyca or Pheacia, it lies near 


lying at anch or, and alſo a Venice trader, which hap- 


country is delightfully pleaſant, and fertile, in Corn, 
Wine, and Oil; beſides many excellent fruits, among 
which are the fineſt Muſcadine Grapes, and Currants, or 
Corinth Grapes”, great quantities of which are exported 
or England. The iſlanders believe we purchaſe this laſt 


ſelves totally ignorant of the excellence of a' currant pud- 
ding, which we requeſted to have made for us upon our 


all who taſted of it.— Leaving Zante, we proceeded im- 
mediately to Port Arogoſto, on the 8. W. fide of Cepha. | on 
lonia. This is a large iſland, and very fertile in fruits | 

and grain; and what will aſtoniſh you to hear in Eng- 

land, the trees are now laden with fine fruits, which 
they bear in this country twice in a year, in April and cal 
again in November. Between Cephalonia and the main- Th 
land lie the iſlands IruAcCA, the country of Ulyſſes; 
DvLtcarum and LEvcara, now called S/. Maura; be- 1 
fides a number of ſmall iſlands, called by the Greeks the : 
Echinades—The next and laſt iſland of any note in this 


the entrance of the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, and deep 
has a town of the fame name, with a fortified harbour. ¶ foot 
Here we found part of the Ruſſian and Turkiſh fleets in 1 


pened to be going to ſet fail for Ravenna five days after VASE 
we arrived; we accordingly diſmiſſed our galley, and ider: 

going on board the Venetian, arrived fafe in Italy, from 

whence I intend ſhortly to come by Hamburgh to England. In 


Till then I * "our 5 ES 
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5 Mediterranean Iſlands continued. . 

, 4. Sic x, antientlycalled Tiuaeria, from it's 
t triangular form, is the largeſt iſland in the 
* Mediterranean; it lies juſt off the S. point of 
4 Italy, being ſeparated from the kingdom of 
4 Naples by a narrow ſtrait, which is called the 
. Pharo of Meſſina, from a Pharos, or light houſe, 
a. on the Eaſt cape. J3ͤĩ 7ù́ ꝗö“ SON Un Ip 
- Sicily is divided into three Provinces, 


j 


in. The Val di Noto; 3. The Val di Mazara. 


f A > 2 
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In the Val di Demona, or Demino, the 
principal towns are — 1. Mzss1na, the antient 
Zancle, a large and well built city, with a very 
deep and capacious port; 2. Catana, at the 
foot of Mount Ætna, by the eruption of which 
in 1693 it was almoſt entirely deſtroyed; it 
was afterwards rebuilt, and is at preſent a con- 
iderable city, with an Univerſity, © 


7 


Fe called Yallies—1. The Val di Demona ; > 2; 


* 


In the Val di Noto are — 1. Syracuſe, (Sy- 
Ancuſæ) the antient capital of the ifland. This 


\ 
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: © 
. city exhibits a ſad contraſt to it's former mag- 
nificence ; as Mr. Brydone deſcribes it, © the 
mighty Syracuſe, the moſt opulent and power- 
ul of all the Grecian “ cities, which by it's 


own propet ſtrength was able, at different 
times, to contend againſt the powers of Car- 
chage and Rome; this haughty and mighty 
city is now reduced even below the conſe- 
quence of the moſt inſignificant burgh ;” 
to which may be added, that the famous 


5 
75 
© 
1 


g but a pool 
pf thick and brackiſh water. —2. Enna, a city 

c great poetical fame, was ſituated almoſt in 

- the center of the iſland. Milton conſiders 
not much inferior to Paradiſe: — | 


„„ | Not that fair field 
O1 Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by gloomy Di. 
: LF Was enthered......111oc0meetagaa@onrereppop ore 
oh, iht with this Paradiſe 
/] TTTTET 2 
; In the Val di ra are 1. Palermo, the | 
a antient Panormus, a regular and well built city, + t 
£55 1 3 1 =” I — ef 
2 — — —— — 2 I; 
| It was founded by a colony from. Corinth. | 15 
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city, 
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193 
which diſputes the honour of being the capital 
with Meſſina.— 2. TRAPTANI, the antient 
Drepanum.—3. GTRGENTI, on the ſite of the 
citadel of Agrigentum, formerly a town of great 
magnificence, contains the moſt entire re- 
mains of antiquity in che iſland; theſe conſiſt 
of the ruins of the temple of Concord, the 
tomb of Theron, and fragments of columns, 
ſuppoſed to have belonged to the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, which was the largeſt edi - 
fice of the kind in the heathen world, 


4 1 * 
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Capes, Rivers, Produce, &c.—C. Pharo, or Faro, 


C. Paſſaro, and C. Boco, fogm the three angular points 


of the iſland. In the Faro ſtrait are the well-known 
rock and whirlpool Scy//a and Charybdis, the dread of 
antient mariners. Such certainly is the nature of the 
current in theſe ſtraits, that, in endeavouring to keep 
clear of one, ſhips are in great danger of being driven 
upon the other; but the fears of ſailors probably exag- 
gerated the matter, and the pens of Homer and Virgil 
were ready enough to realize their terrors. Mr. Brydone's 
obſervations on this ſubje& deſerve the attention both of 
the ſeaman and ſcholar. © It muſt be owned,” ſays he, 

that it does not altogether come up to the fo: idable 
deſcription that Homer gives of it, the reading of which, 
like that of Shakeſpeare's Cliff, almoſt makes one's head 
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Welder We paſſage ſo wondrots narrow and 


dithcult as he makes it. Indeed. it is ꝓrobable that the 


breadth of it is greatly increaſed ſince his time, by the 
violent impetuoſity of the current; and this violence too 
muſt have always diminiſhed in propormice as the breadth 
of the channel increaſed. Our pilot” ſays, there are many 
ſmall rocks which ſheiw their heads near the baſe of the 
large ones. Theſe are probably the dogs that are de- 
ſeribed as howling round the monſter Scylla. There are 
likewiſe many caverns that add greatly to the noiſe of 
the waters, and tend ſtill to encreaſe the horror of 
"the ſcene.” — The chief Mountain on ;the ifland is 
Arya, called by the natives Gibco: This moſt formi- 
dable volcano almoſt inceſſantly emits ſmoke, and ſome- 
times fire, earth, and ſtones, in a liquid ſtate, and then the 


red hot lava, running down the fide of the mountain, 


ſpreads deſolation all around, and levels the works of 
Nature, as well as the pride of human art, in aſhes. 
The firſt of theſe eruptions we read of is mentioned by 


Diodorus Siculus, without affixing any date; the next by 
Thucydides, 734 years before Chriſt; ſince which time, 


to the year 1787, there have happened thirty-two more 


eruptions, of which that of 2693 was the moſt terrible, 
being ſucceeded by an earthquake, which deſtroyed the 
town of Catana and 18,000 of it's inhabitants. Pindar, 


in his famous ode, (1. Pyth.) deſcribes that of 734, and 
Lucretius conſiders their cauſes philoſophically, in his 
6th book; line 680; to which we may add Virgil's juſt 
and accurate deſcription of one. Zn. 3, $71.——The 
principal rivers of Sicily are, the GiaxETTA, the antient 


Srmartbus ; the Hinges a, 1 now called- the Termin; and 
the CAN TARA, the former Onabala. Sicily was once 
called the Granary of the Roman empire, and though it's 
produce may not now be ſo great as at that time, it ſtill 
exports great quantities of corn to Naples, which they 
threſn after the antient manner of treading it out of the 

ear by oxen. The other productions of the iland are, 
Fruits of many kinds, Wines, Oil, Honey, Manna, and 
Saffron; this country has alſo it's ſhare. of Metals and 
Minerals; the Cattle are fine; Game of all kinds is 
found (ag in great plenty ; and conſiderable benefits 
ariſe from the fiſher ies on the coaſt. Their principal 
trade is carried on at Meſſina and Palermo, and they 
receive the imparts of other countries chiefly from 
Naples; to the government of which Sicily is annexed, 


On the N. ſide of Sicily lies a ſet of 


the largeſt of theſe are, Lipari, or Lipara ; 
Vulcano, the antient Hiera, the iſland of 
Vulcan and the Cyclops; Stombolo, formerly 
called Strongyle ; and Didyme. On the MW. 
fide are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, called the ÆAgates, 

or Ægades; their names are, Levenzo, the an- 
tient, Buccina, Favignana, (Ægufa) and 


Maretama (Maritima). 5 AE. 


. 


ſmall iſlands, called the LIPARI IsLanDs; „ 


We 
© 
8 


6, Marra, called by the Greeks Melite, 
lies about ſixty miles S. of Sicily. 


Principal Towns Valetta, Citta Vittorioſa, 
or II Borg, and Citta Vecchia. 

Malta was firſt peopled by a. colony of Phænicians, 
who, extcnding their commerce all along the Mediter- 
ranean, found this iſland a commodious ſtation for their 

\ veſſels, on account of it's excellent harbours. It was 
afterwards ſubject to the Carthaginians; and in the 
ſecond Punic war, Sempronius, the Conſul, reduced it 
under the power of the Romans. Upon the decline of 
the Roman empire, it was ſubdued by the Goths, then ; 

by the Saracens, from Whom i it was wreſted by the Nor- 1 
mans in 1090, after which it was for a long time under % 

the ſame dominion as Sicily, till Charles V. of Auſtria, 
1530, gave it to the Knights of the order of St. John of 
Jeruſalem (from that time called the Knights of Malta) 
with a charge to defend it to the utmoſt of their power. 
This injunction they religiouſly obſerved till June 11, 
1798, when the French General Buonaparte appearing 1 
before Valetta, with a very conſiderable force under his | 
command, they ſurrendered, after a ſhort reſiſtance, 
their Iſland, their Government, and their Liberty, all 
at once : this appears, however, to have been the work 
of individual treachery, for as ſoon as our victory at 

Alexandria gave the Malteſe hopes of recovering their 

independence, they immediately ſhewed their diſaffection 


the Knights, it's rightful owners. 
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N. W. of Malta.is.a ſmall iſland called-Goza, ſeparated 
from it by a channel, about a league, broad, in mjdiyay 
of which lies another ſmall iſland,  Conings, which is 
furniſhed with a tower, in order to Tepeat ligen of in- 


telligence from one iſland to the other. 


w 1 » ? 


7. Sardinia, the ſecond iſland in, point of 
magnitude in the Mediterranean, g 
title of King of Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy, 
who was Put in poſſeſſion of it by che Spaniards 


in 1920.0 . ; 444 127 
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Sardinia is generally deſcribed as a marſhy and un- 
healthy iſland, but fertile enough wherever it is properl y 
cultivated. Malham judiciouſly. obſerves of it. 4 that; if 
ſome of our Fen farmers were among them, they would 
ſoon alter the face of the country, by draining the 
marſhes, and letting in the air and ſunſhine, to diifuſe 
thoſe noxious exhalations, which ariſe from it's ſtagnant 


$J 


Bond 


* 


to French dominion, by attacking the garriſon which 
was left there to overawe them, and by inviting the 


Engliſh to aſſiſt them, to regain the poſſeſſion of their. 
iſland ;. accordingly we are in daily expectation of hear. 
ing that Malta is given up to the Engliſh, in truſt for 


gives the 
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waters; by theſe means the annual revenues of the 
| /, inland, which now amount only to gocal. would be 
much increaſed; and the iſland would become a much 


1 1 4 : 2 


Noni is ſeparated from Sardinia by a 
narrow ſtrait, called the Strait of Bonifacio. 


< 


8 Principal Towns —-Baſtia, Corte, and 
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Njaccio. 5 5 


Corſica once belonged to the Carthaginians, and it 
- aſterwards became ſubject ſucceſſively to the Romans, 
Goths, and Saracens, and at length to the people of 
GBenoca, from whom it often revolted between the years 
1729 and 1767, till the Genoeſe being no longer able 

? do ſupport their claim, made the ifland over to France; 
accordingly Corſica was invaded, and, after a noble re- 
ſiſtance, was taken by the French in June 1769, upon 
which the veteran General PaoLr, who had ſo long de- 
fended his country againſt invaſion and uſurpation, came 
to England, and found that reward which is due to 
valour, under the protection of the Britiſh: Court. As 
to the brave Corſicans themſelves, they did not permit 
their conquerors to enjoy the quiet poſſeſſion of their 
iſland, but with the moſt unconquerable ſpirit continued 
Y to reſiſt the pretenſions of the French, till cruelty and 
oppreſſion has nes riy extirpat; | 


— 


more comfortable place of reſidence than it is at preſent. 


See 
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. This manly race 
5e Ot unſubmitting ſpirit, wiſe and brave, RI | 
72 Wyuo ſtill through bleeding ages ſtruggled hard bh, 
& J1᷑ꝙ0“] hold a generous, undiminiſhed ſtate 1 hi PE 
"> 1 Foo much in vain. „„ Tudurson. . 1 
A Corſica is now in poſſeſſion of the Republic of F rance, 
and is included in the department of Vaucluſe. 
7 - 8. The BAL EAR Es are four iſlands lying at 2 
5 1 W. end of the Mediterranean, oppoſite 
the E. coaſt of Spain; the moſt eaſterly of 
4 it theſe is M INORCA,—Capital,  Citadella, 
leo! W Principal Harbour—Port Mahon. Ry 
able r 4 88 
_ This iſland originally belong to the Spaniards, but 
MT "wks taken from them by the Engliſh in 1708: it was in- 
le oY” vaded in 1756 by the French, and retaken, after a brave * 
N reſiſtance, under General Blakeney; in 1563 it was re- It 
F4 - ſtored by the treaty of Paris; it wWus again attacked in 
Calin N 


al 1782, by a united army of French and Spaniards, under 
5 the conduct of the Duke de. Crillon, and was at length 
compelled to ſurrender; in 1783 it was confirmed to 


* 


dermit Spain, and it has remained in her poſſeſſion ever ane, £ 9 
till November 1798, when it ſurrendered to the Engliſn. 
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Majorca, the antient Palma, has ſeen 


1 


= fewer of the. viciſſitudes of war, ing only 


taken once by the Engliſh. in 1706, and re- 


ſtored to the Spaniards i in 171, in the poſ- 


| ſeſſion of whom it ſtill remains. | 
Capital, Majorca.—-Principal Harbour, 


Ivica, or Yvica, the antient 1. is 
erly of thoſe iſlands.—Capital, 


+ | the moſt weſt 
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irates.z it lies S. E. 


Produce, &c.— Theſe lands being mountainous, are 
| not remarkable for their. fertility, though ſome of the 
1 vallies are fruitful enough to: ſupport their inhabitants 

Their chief produce are Vegetables and Salt. 


The Balearic Slingers, natives of theſe illands, are 
flamed in hiſtory, for their {kill in uſing the ſling; and 
particularly for having aſſiſted the Carthaginians in ſeveral 


engagements during the Punic wars, The preſent inha- 
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bitants, particularly thoſe of Minorca, are faid to retain 
a conſiderable ſhare of their anceſtors' dexterity, in the 
uſe of theſe weapons, to this day. 
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With theſe iſlands our account of Europe 
is cloſed the length of which, from Cape St. 
Vincent in Portugal, to the Ural Mountains 
in Ruſſia, is 3400 miles, and the breadth, 
from North Cape in Norway to Cape Matapan 
in Turkey, is 2400 miles; but. though this 
quarter of the world is inferior. 1 in extent to 
any of the other three, it is allowed to be the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of them all. It has, it is 
true, fewer inhabitants than Aſia, but this 
deficiency is amply made up by the energy 
and ſpirit of it's people; though this may in 
great meaſure depend upon it's laws and 
polity, it cannot hut be in part attributed to 
the peculiar temperature of the climate, which 
invigorates the nerves both of animals and 


men. With regard to other advantages, what 


are mines of gold and filver, or groves of 
ſpices, in compariſon of European produc- 
tions, the real necefliries and comforts of 
human life ? Yet Europe is not deprived even 
of thoſe ; for, from it's commerce, it's colo- 
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nies, and foreign 
_ fides it's own, every bleffing which nature has | 
- . beſtowed upon the reſt of the earth; in ſhort, WM 
Europe is arrived at ſuch a degree of ſupe- 
; riority i in arts and arms, that, except a ſmall 25 
portion of America, the others will not bear 
ö a compariſon with it; and if we were to de- 
termine which is the moſt powe rful of all it's 
various Governments, we ſhould certainly 
ſay, without heſitation, that of GREAT 
BNITAIR; fo chat, as Europe muſt be al- 
lowed to be the firſt in pre: eminence of the 
four grand diviſions of the world, ExcLAxp 
may certainly be properly deriominated the 
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| | is divided almoſt into 
two parts by a long and narrow Iſthmu s, called 
the If hmus of Darien.— All the territory to the 
North of the Iſthmus is called Nox TH AME- 
RICA, and all that to the South is called 


on 


SOUTH AMFRICA. / + GE EVE AA. 
I | 
is divided into, Terra de Labrador, or New 


Britain, Canada, Nova Scotia, the American 
States, and Eaſt and Weſt Florida. 


* comprehending all the country youu round e 
| Hudſon's Bay, or the country of the Eſqui- 
maaux Indians; the Eaſtern fide of which is m 


| called Terra de Labrador, and Weſtern and thi 
Southern parts, New North and South Wales. 
This extenſive territory {till belongs to the int. 

Crown of Great Britain; and were we to claim rat 
the country. which belongs to our Sovereign, Mo 

| as far as our mariners have failed, we oughtY the 


to extend it as far as 825 South lat. for ſo far ' 4 
did Captains Hudſon and Baffin fail, and 
gave their own names to the immenſe Bays 

there diſcovered; but 1 is ſo intole 

ble in this latitude, that no Briton has ever 


ſetiled there at preſent. po thugs 1 
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Boundaries N. the Frozen Sea; E. 
Atlantic; S. Canada, and the river 


W rence 3 * the unexplored parts of en. 


| There is a ſmall commercial company called 
the Hudſon's Bay any, who trade here 
with the Indians, bartering the commoditics © _ | 
of this country for Skins and Furs; they 
und carry on a tolerably extenſive Fiſhery; but 
qui- e excluſive privileges of ompany are 


his much diſputed at preſent by the civalſhip of © 
the Canadian Merchants. —The Company's 
incipal ſettlement is at Loxk For, at the 
mouth of Nelſon's River, which empties 

„the into Hudſon's Bay. The other forts, r 
chim rather factories, are, Churchill, Rupert's, 
eig, Mooſe, and Albany, which ſcverally ſtand at 
the mouths of rivers of the | 
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Cana ich formerly belonged to the 
French, was reduced by the Britiſh Arms in 
1759-60, and is now formed into a Britiſh 
Colony, called the Province of Quebec. 
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owns—Quebec and Montreal, 

nt from each other, and both 

ſituated on the river St. Lawrence; and be- 
tween them is Trois Rivieres, a town ſo 
named from the junction of /hree rivers, near 
the ſpot where it ſtands. 


The wonders of this country are the Lakes 


Oatario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Lake 
Superior, the latter of which is 300 leagues in 
circumference ; they all abound with excellent 
Fiſh.—Between Ontario and Erie is that re- 


markable cataract, called the Ful of Niagara, 
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he received a mortal So. which terminated the life 
of one of the braveſt heroes that Great Britain had ever 
to regret! In conſequence of this action, the whole 
province of Canada ſurrendered to the Engliſh, and was 
confirmed to them by the Peace of 1763. It is of more 
ſolid advantage to us than it was to the French, by means 
of the extenſion of commerce. and the conſumption. of 
our manufactures which it produces, but in other reſpe&ts 
it was dearly bought, at the expence of fo much brave 
Engliſſi blood as was ſhed in the conqueſt of it.—The 
chief commodity, which the coloniſts have to give us in 
exchange, are the Skins and Furs of Animals, which 

purchaſe in great quantities of the native Indians, 
and at a very moderate rate., 
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Formerly called ACADIA, and by the Charter of 1784. 

eee 
Boundaries N. Gulf of St. Lawrence; 


8. and E. the Atlantic; W. New England. 


Principal Town—Halifax.—© 
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The Bay of Fouxvy, ſo remarkable for it $ 
tices, which riſe to the height of 50 feet, ſe- 
parates the Peninſula, which retains. the name 
of Nova Scotia, from New 
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. Colonies. . 5 1 Chief Teuns. 
9. Maryland .c++ 4644400064. Annapolis 
10. Virginia.. .... ...... . Williamſburg & Vork Town 
11. North Carolina .........New Berne pw” 
132. South Carolina... ..... Charles“ Town 
13. Georgia. . . . . . . . ... .. Savannah and Auguſta 


"Theſe Colonies claimed an independence of 
Great Britain, and called themſelves the 
Thirteen United States of America, by a decla- 
ration publiſhed July Sch, 1776. The French 
entered into an alliance with them under that 
title, A. D. 1778; and their independence 
was finally acknowledged by the Britiſh Par- 
liament in 1782, which was followed by 
general Peace in 1783, and their exact limits 
were accordingly defined by the treaty... 


Boundaries fixed by the definitive treaty of 
Peace between the King of Great Britain and 
tte United States of America in the year 1783 
Ni. a line extending from Nova Scotia acroſs 

the four great Lakes of Ontario, Erie, Huron, 

and Superior, (aſſigning to the States the 
Southern half of each) till it reaches the Lake 
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union; the city was accordingly begun to be 
built on a ſpot of ground where two branches 
E: of the river Potomac meet, and was named 


: the City of Waſhington, in honour of W asn- 
Aixerox, their patriot; and the country in 
which it ſtands was called Columbia, as a juſt, I 
though partial memorial of the great and en- 
terpriſing ſpirit of Col vuzus, the real, and 
now acknowledged diſcoverer of America. 
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E 

Each of theſe States poſſeſſes the excluſive l 
right of regulating it's own internal govern- { 
ment; but, for the intereſts of the whole, N 
Delegates are ſent to a general Congreſs, who WF ... 


| enact what laws appear moſt conducive to the 80 
public welfare. | 7 | 
__ _- ., Mountains—The ArLEGAny, or Area 
'LACHIAN Chain, is the general name of the Ri 
mountains, which extend in a S. W. direction Gr 


through the United States; but ſeveral ridges I the 
belonging to theſe have received diſtin Car 
names, ſuch as—1. The Blue Ridge, or South flac 
MʃMͤät Mountain, in Pennſylvania, Virginia, and N. No! 
Carolina,—2. The North Mountain, is à ridge witl 
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running parallel to the former; between them 
there is a large and fertile vale.—3. The 
Laurel Mountains; and 4. the Cumber 
Mountains, in the back ſettlements towarc 
entucky.— 5. The Green Mountains, in 
ermont, and the Kittatinuy, in New Jerſey. 


Loog 85 Sound ; in New York ace 

n's river, Mohawk and Seneca rivers ; in 

ew Jerſey is the Raritan; in Penniyt- 
vania and Delaware are, the Delaware, 
Schuylkill, the Suſquehanna, the Monon- 
the Youghiogeny, and the 
in Columbia is the Potomac ; in Virginia are 
the Rappahanock, the York River, the James _. 
River or Fluvanna, the Appomatox, and the 4 
Great and Little Kanhawa ; in Kentucky are 1 
the Kentucky the Green River; in . 
Carolina are the Chowan, formed by the con-— 
fluence of three others, viz. the Meherrin, the _ 
Nottaway, and the Black River; the Roanoke, - 


with it's two branches, the Staunton and tha 3 


*F 4 " 4 
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BG 
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Dan; the Pamlicoe or Tar River, the Neus ; 
and Cape Fear, or Clarendon River ; in South 
Carolina are the Pedee, the Santee, and the 

Savannah ; in Georgia are the Ogeechee, the 
Altamaha, and the Flint River. on . 


” 


Bays, Canes, &c.—From Fundy Bay to St. 
Mary's River, in Eaſt Florida; Paſſamaquada, 
Benobſcot, and Caſco Bays ; Barnſtable Bay, 
Cape Ann; Boſton Harbour, Nahant and 
Alderton Points; Long Iſland Sound; Newark 


and Amboy Bays, oppoſite Staten Iſland; 


Sandy Hock; Delaware Bay; Capes May and 
HFenlopen; Cheſapeak Bay, one of the largeſt in 
the known world; Capes Charles and Henry; 
Currituck and Roanoke Inlets; Pambico 
; Capes Hatteras and Lookout; C. 
ear, and C. Carteret or Roman, at the 
Mouths of the rivers Clarendon and Santee ; 
St. Helena, Savannah, St. Catherine's; St. 
Simon's, and St. Amelia Sounds. 
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. _ -» Climate, Soil, Produce, &, The Climate of the 
United States is ſeldom temperate, being ſubject to all 

| the extremes of heat and cold; there are never two. ſuc- 

_ cellive years alike ; even the very ſeaſons and months 


differ conſiderably every year ; the changes of weather 
are great and ſudden ; cold and heat, rain and drought ; 


4 

1 ſucceeding each other alternately *. The ſoil is not un 

8 fertile, but for want of proper cultivation, is not at pre- : 

| ſent very productive, conſidering the | vaſt extent of D 

1 country they are poſſeſſed of. Conſiderable premiums 
have been inſtituted by different States, for the encou-. - _ 
ragement of Agriculture, but theſe have not yet-operated _ 

t. ſo as to-· produce a general improvement in this moſt 

a, uſeful branch of national œcοοõ my; except indeed in 
Pennſylvania, which, as it enjoys the mildeſt atmoſphere, - 

3 ſo it is more improved by tillage than any other of the : 


United States.—The commerce of America, including 4 
rk their ex ports, imports, ſhipping, manufactures, ang 
L; fiſheries, may be properly conſidered as forming one in- 
nd tereſt, under the protection of the Fœderal Government; 
and for this object no part of America is better ſituated - 

: than the United States; their vaſt extent of coaſt, the 
number of excellent Harbours and Sea- ports which they 

poſſeſs, the numerous Creeks and Bays which indent the 39 
coaſt, and the · Rivers, Lakes, and Canals which interſertt 
the whole country, give them very ſuperior advantages 
for the purpoſes of trade. With regard to'ManufaRtures, 

it cannot be expected that an infant ſtate like that of 


„ 
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From this variable ſtate of climate, it is nt difficult 10 
account for the frequent epidemic disorders which happen in 
the America, among which the dreadful Yellow Fever has re- ? 
o all ¶ cently been very malignant, particularly at Philadelphia.and i 
New York. | 


bes « can have arrived at any great degree of water. 
tion in the manual arts, but, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity 
of mechanics, and the confequent high price of labour, 
it is well aſcertained that ſeveral important branches have 
grown up. and continue to flouriſh there with a ſueceſs 
and rapidity which ſurprizes Europeans. The materials 
of labour they poſſeſs in the greateſt abundance, as Flax, 
| Hemp, Cotton, Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, Wood, 
Skins, Grain for diſtillation, Wool, and the ſeveral 
ſabſtances uſed in the compoſition of Glaſs, as Land 
Flint, and Salts of various kinds, particularly s ſea-weed, 
called Kelp, or Kali. Theſe articles already form very 
conſiderable reſources of induſtry, and furniſh the 
prof] pect of great future benefits to the country. Of the 
exports, the principal one is Tobarco, which is culti- 
vated in all parts with great care and diligence. Other 
articles, Which conſtitute the baſis of their commerce, 


are, Ores and Metals, chiefly in an unmanufactured 


ſtate; Naval ſtores, as Cables and Cordage, Pitch, 
Tar, Roſin, and Sail-cloth.—Proviſions, as the Meal 
of Rye, Oats, Indian Wheat, and Buck-wheat; 
Pickled Beef and Pork, dried Fiſh, Potatoes, &c,— 


Drugs and Medicines, as Eſſence of Spruce, Saflafras, | 


Sarſaparilla, Ginſang, Glauber Salts, &c. Grain-Seeds 
and Pulſe of various kinds, particularly Maize or Indian 
Corn, the Skins and Furs of numerous animals, Woods 
of man) kinds, as Cedar, Mahogany, Pine Trees for 
maſts of veſſels, Logwood for dying, Bark for tanning, 

c. beſides many other articles of general denomination, 
as Pot-aſh, Pearl-aſh, Salt, Indigo, Horns, Whalebone, 
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217 | 
Varnith, Canes and Walkingſticks, Corks, Oils of 
Spermaceti and Linſeed, Bricks, Stone · ware and Glaſs. 
The countries with which the United States have hitherto 
had their chief commercial intercourſe are, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, 


Sweden, and Ruſſia; the imports of courſe conſiſt of the 


commodities of theſe countries, and through the medium 
of their trade, of the productions of every other part of 


the world.—Tt would be impoſſible for us to enter at 


large into the natural hiſtory of America, even if it were 
more conneRed with the ſubject than it is; ſuffice it to 
fay, that in one part of them or another are produced all 
the various kinds of Fruits, Grain, Pulſe, Plants, and 
Roots, which are to be found in Europe, and which 
have been tranſplanted thence to America, beſides a 
great variety of native vegetable productions. The 
Quadrupeds of this country are numerous, and many of 


them but little known in other parts of the world; 
among theſe are, the El and Mog, animals of the ſtag 


ſpecies ; the Bi/on, of the ox kind; the Morſe, or Sca- 


Elephant ; the Catamount, the Conguar, the Jaguar, and 
the Ocelot, of the cat kind ; the Raccon, the Wolwerene, - 


the Alligator, or American Crocodile, Beavers, and | 
Otters, amphibious animals; with-a variety of large and 
dreadful Snakes, particularly one called the Rarle-/nake, 


froin the rattles at the end of the tail, which appear to 


be wiſely given by Providence, that men and animals 
might be warned of their deſtructive approach.—With 


regard to medicinal Herbs, flowering Trees and Shrubs, 


vortuline Plants and Roots, they are too numerotts to be 
U 
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mentioned here, but very good catalogues of them max 


be found in the work * from which this abſtract is taken. 


heir hiſtory is, perhaps, the moſt eventful, and replete 
with more political novelty, than that of any other 


modern nation; and as it is intimately connected with 
our own, is to be particularly recommended to the at- 


tention of the Engliſh reader; all animoſities having 
now gradually ſubſided, we again recogniſe the Ameri- 


cans as our friends, and they in their turn conſider the 


Engliſh as their ſoſter- brothers. — In the great political 


ſcale, they already have very conſiderable weight, and 
there is little doubt of the increaſe of their national con- 
ſequence in future ages. The ſoil, the climate, the pro- 
ductions, and face of this country, are calculated. by 
Nature, for the ſupport of a great and permanent empire; 
ſuch a vaſt tract of territory, poſſeſſing ſuch ſingular 
local advantages, becoming inhabited by one people, 
ſpeaking the ſame language, proſeſſing the ſame religion, 
and united by ſimilarity of manners, ſprung from an 
active and induſtrious nation, who have transfuſed into 
all their colonies their own ſpirit of commercial enter- 
-priſe, and have ſeen many of them worthy of- their 


original, inhabiting a. ſoil neither unkindly barren nor 


dangerouſly fertile, and enjoying a climate by no means 
conducive to effeminacy ; ſuch a people muſt: found a 
commonwealth as durable as human means. can effect ; 

ſuffice it ſor the glory of any ſtate to have been the 


* Morſe's America. 
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1 
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* 


mother country of fuch an etre ; let it animate their 

literary and political character to know that their lan 
guage, laws, and manners, will flouriſh among a ple 
who will aſſuredly one day bear a ſplendid part in the 


; great theatre of the world. Such a flattering idea of” 
, Immortality no other nation but ENGLAND has 4 yyht ; 
> to indulge! Such a proſpect of future emineice no -< 
. newly-formed ſtate but America has ever atttued! 
; 5 | * — 4 „ 3 , 
* Spanish Apterita. 1 
| bi * ; ; 4 — . by f | | i 
y | . | | 
„ EAST and WEST FLORIDA. | 
a Bournidaries=N. Georgia; E. the Atlantic; 
i 8. Gulf of Mexico; W. the Miffihppi. 
o  — This country was ceded by Spain to Great 
er- Britain in 1763, but was reſtored to the; Þ 
cir Spaniards by the treaty of Peace in 1783. 
10r | 1 - 
ans g 
12 Chief Towns—Of E. Florida, St. Augus- 
&; tine; of W. Florida, Penſacola. e 
the e . N N ä —” 
0 Þ Rivers—The Mobille and Apalachicola, 


; in W, Florida ; and the river St, John, in 
E. Florida. | + 


- -LOUISIANALS 


Boundaries N. Canada E. the United 
States; S. Gulf of Mexico and Mexico; E, 


unk gon countries, inhabited by Indians. 


, 


Principal Town—New Orleans, fituated ON 
an iſland at tie mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. 


* 
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Rivers— The Mes1s81ppr riſes about 1 50 
miles above the falls of St. Antony, it runs 
from N. to S. through a courſe of 1600 
leagues, (including it's turnings to the S. E.) 
till it is diſcharged into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This river receives three other very conſidera- 
ble ones, the IILINoOoIis, the MissouRrT, 
which is navigable 1300 miles, and the 
On io, navigable 1200 miles. | 


x % 


OLD and NEW MEXICO. 


1. — 


Boundaries—N. Louiſiana; E. the Gu 
of Mexico; S. and W. the Pacific. _ 


. . I ERA 


Chief Towns—Of New Mexico, Santa Fe; 
of Old Mexico, Mxxico, and the Ports of 
Woe and La Vera Cruz, 


The conqueſt of Mexico "Ng Cortez, in 1521, forms. 
one of the moſt memorable events iu the Spaniſh hiſtory. 
This bold adventurer, with a very inconſiderable force, 
| | ſubdued the whole country, though inhabited by millions 
| of Indians, and took poſſeſſion of it's valuable Gold 
Mines, which have ever ſince proved an inexhauſtible — 4 
ſource of wealth to the Spaniards, In order to convey 4 


g theſe ciches home, the Spaniſh Government uſed an- 
S nually to difpatch. two armaments, one diſtinguiſhed by 
J the name of Galleons, the. other by that of the Ha; 
) theſe at rſt took their departure from Seville, but fince 
* the year 1720, from the more commodious port of Cadiz, a 


the Flota being deſtined for Vera Cruz, andthe Galleons , 
to Porto Bello and Carthagena. This mode continued 
to be uſed for more than two. centuries, wheu the Go- 
0 vernment finding the hazard and inconvenience of ſending | 
theſe, adopted other means of tranſporting their Ame- © 
rican treafures home, by Regiſter Ships, which returning 
at ſhorter intervals, might keep up a more regular ſupply 
of European commodities in the American markets. 
Beſides theſe veſſels, which trade to the Eaſtern ſide of 
America, one or two ſhips are annually ſent from the 1 
It port of Acapulco, on the Weſtern ſide, to Manilla, in 9 
the iſland of Luconia, laden with Gold and Silver; in 
return for which they bring back Spices, Drugs, China. 


3 


and Japan Wares, Callicoes, Chintzes, Muſlins, Silks, 
and all the other rich commodities of the Eaſt. 


7 


Here ends that part of the Continent called 
North America, but before we can enter 
South America by land, it will be neceſſary 
to paſs the Iſthmus, which unites theſe two 
Continents together. This remarkable neck 
of land is generally called the Ifhmus of Darien, 


but ſometimes of Panama, from a large town 


of that name, which ſtands on it's Weſtern 
coaſt; it lies in the form of a bow or creſcent, 
300 miles in length, and but 60 in breadth, 
| forming ſeveral Bays and Gulfs on the con- 
cave. ſide, as the Bay of Campeachy, the Bay 
of Honduras, and the Gulf of Darien. This 
Iſthmus alſo conſtitutes part of the Spaniſh 
dominions in America. | 
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South Ame ria. 
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Boundaries -N. and E. the Atlantic; 


zons; W. the Pacific. See can 
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pie Towns Porto Bello, Carthagena, 
Darien, Panama, St. Martha, Venezuela, 


Cumana, and Popayan. 


FF 


Boundaries N. and W. Terra Firma; 
the Atlantic; S. Amazonia. 
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Guiana is divided among three nations, 


e Engliſh, the Dutch, and, the French. 
utch Guiana, or Surinam, is the largeſt 
portion. Capital, Paramaribo. This was 
eſteemed one of the moſt valuable Colonies 
belonging to the United States, till the pre- 
ſent war: they uſed to derive from it conſi- 
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TERRA FIRMA, or NEW CASTILE. 


part of Guiana, and the country of the Ama- 


derable quantities of Sugar, Cotton, Coffee, 


Tobacco, Flax, Skins, and Drugs; in ex- 
change for which they ſent them Horſes, live 


Cattle, and Proviſions. The next diviſion is 
French Guiana, or Cayenne. Capital, Cayenne. 
The Engliſh have only two ſmall ſettlements, 


Demerary and Iſſequibo, which formerly be: 
longed to the Dutch: they lie contiguous to 
each other, on two rivers of the ſame names 


N. of Fort Naſſau. | 


n . e 


1 15 AMAZONIA. 
Boundaries N. Terra Firma; E. Brazil; 
8. Paraguay; W. Peru. WIL 
Amazonia was ſo named by a 8 Spaniſh Offi- 
cer, ' who failed down a large river of the 


country in 1540, and obſerving companies 
of armed women on the banks, annexed the 


name of Amazons both to the country and the 
river; it is entirely inhabited by Indian na- 


tives, who have formed themſclves into clans, 


and are governed by petty Sovereigus, called 
Caciques. : | | 


guese America. 


e : 80 . : 
5 een, 55 
5 Boundaries—N. the Atlantic, and Mouth - ' 
of the river Amazon; W. & S. the Atlantic ; — 
0 E. Paraguay and Amazonia. 3 
CS « ; N N | . 5 
Chief Cities St. Salvador, or the city of | 
Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro, which laſt place 2 
Lord Macartney viſited in his late embaſſy to 
China. In the gardens around this place are 
bred great numbers of the coccus or cochineal 
il; inſect, which being powdered yields a beau- : 
| tiful ſcarlet dye *. N 
Jie The annual produce of the Brazilian Gold 
the is calculated to amount to two millions ſter- 


nies ling, a million and a half of which is ſent to 
che the portof Liſbon, befidesdiamonds, emeralds, 
che and other precious ſtones, which are found & 


na · ¶ in this country, . „ 
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Spaniſh Dominions continued. 
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_ PERU: 
| So; S. Chili; W. Pacific Ocean. 


- Chief Cities—Lima, Quito, Truxillo, and 
Potoſi. 27 8 


The conqueſt of this country by Pizarro, a Spaniard 
took place in 1531, juſt ſucceeding that of Mexico, by 
Cortez ; conlidering the defenceleſs ſtate of the natives, 

this might ave been effected without bloodſhed, but the 
tyrannical and avaricious diſpoſition of the Spaniards, 
and their leader, prompted them to commit the moſt 
unheard-of cruelties upon the natives, and even to 
put to death their favourite Iuca or Emperor, Atapalipa, 
whom the Peruvians looked up to with a religious re- 
verence, believing him to be one of the Children of the 
Sun. Pizarro, however, ſoon expiated this wicked. 
neſs by a violent death, being murdered by Almagro, 
| one of his confederates. The Governmeirt was. after- 
woarqds committed to Peter de la Gaſca, a.man of great 
| abilities and humanity, who finally ſettled the aflairs of 
this country in 1584. | e 


Boundaries—N. Terra Firma ; E. Ama- 


Peru is at preſent governed by a Viceroy, but it being 


impoſſible for him to ſuperintend ſo extenſive a govern- 


ment in perſon, he delegates a part Uf his authority to 
the ſeveral Audiences and Courts eſtabliſhed at different 


places throughout the dominions, - 


LiMa, the capital, and reſidence of the Viceroy, is a 


large magnificent and populous city; the iplendour of 
it's public edifices *, and delightfulneſs of it's ſituation, 


render it ſuperior to any other in South America. But 
theſe advantages are all overbalanced by the dreadful- 
earthquakes which frequently happen there ; that of 1 747 
was a moſt tremendous one, it laid three-fourths of the 
city level with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed 
Callao, the port. town belonging to it; 3000 of the i in- 
habitants at the ſame time periſhed i in the ruins. 


Qu1To is next to Lima in populouſneſs, and is ſap- 
poſed to be the higheſt inhabited ground "hon the face 
oF the earth, . 


found in the ſides of a mountain near this place, This 
was firſt diſcoyered | in 1545, and for go years afterwards 
it produced 41,25 $1043 dollars per annum +, and the 


8 © 
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Po rost is famous for it's Silver Mines, which are © 


ha... A 


All travellers ſpeak with amazement of the coſlly Geben 
tions öß the churches with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, 


with which even the walls are loaded in the greateſt profuſion. | 


F This ſum at 48. 6d. a dollar amounts to 94282,3841, 138. 6d. 
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fame quantity continues to be extracted at preſent, or at 
leaſt with very inchyſiderable diminution, This treaſure, 
as well as that of all the ger provinces, is conveyed in 
bars to Lima, the grand emporium of the empire, thence 
the merchants ſend it by ſea to Panama; and when the 
arrival of the fleet from Spain is announced, it is carried 
acroſs the Iſthmus, partly on the backs of Llamas, or 
+ Peruvian ſheep, and partly down the river Chagre, to 
Porto Bello: upon which occaſion this ſmall town, from 
being the reſidence of only a few Negroes, and a {mall 
garriſon, is crouded with merchants from Spain, and 
every part of Peru. A grand mart is held, and the 
wealth of America is enchanged for the manufactures of 
Europe; and in the courſe of forty days, the preſcribed 
term of the fair, all this extenſive traffic is Begun and 
finiſhed, with that ſimplicity and confidence which gene- : 
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rally accompany large commercial tranſactions. 
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CHEE 
Boundaries N. Peru; E. Paraguay; 8. 
Patagonia; W. the Pacific. » 
S, 


- Chief Towns—St. Yago, La Conception. 


˖ & > 
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This country was invaded by 1 in "Gi 
1543, by repeated attacks the Spaniards have bi. 


1. 


made themſelves maſters of all. the territory. 
3 the coaſt, but the inhabitants of the 
mountainous country ſtill maintain their in- 


dependence, and in time of peace carry on an 
58 extenſive te: de with the Spaniards uponfriendly 
terms; this is done according to the original 


mode of barter : the Spaniard diſplays his 
wares, which generally conſiſt of knives, edge- 
tools, bits for bridles, &c. and the Indian 
having choſen what he pleaſes, gives in return 
part of his cattle, or cotton cloth; and what 
3 worthy the imitation of more civiliz 

ations, . the Chili Indians are ſaid to be re- 


markable for the fairneſs of their dealings, 


being never known to recede from what has 


been once agreed upon, or to be deficient in 


4 * 


any of their payments. SY 
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| PARAGUAY. 
Boundaries—N. Amazonia ; E. Brazil 
S. Patagonia; W. Chili and Pers... 


5 


Capital Buenos Ayres, ſituated 200 miles 
from the mouth of the river Plata, and inha- 


bited chiefly. by Spaniards and Portugueſe.— 
* 


ra 


Great part of the interior of this country was 
formerly in poſſeſſion of the Feſwits, or Spaniſh 
Miſſionaries, who, under pretence of con- 
verting the Indians, carried on a very lucra- 
tive trade there, *till the Spaniſh government 
thinking it an object more proper for the pur- 
ſuit of ſeculars than eccleſiaſtics, took the bu- 
ſineſs into their own hands, and expelled the 
Jeſuits A. D. 1768. | 


; 1 


PATAGONIA. 
Boundaries N. Chili and Paraguay; E. 
the Atlantic; S. Straits of Magellan; W. the 
— | 5 


This country, from the barrenneſs of the 
ſoil, and the ſeverity of the climate, is now 
not occupied by any Europeans. In 158 f the 

paniards built a town upon the coaſt, which 
they called Philippeville, where they left 400 
perſons to colonize it, of theſe all but one 
periſhed by want; the ſurviving Spaniard was 


brought to England by the circumnavigator 


Cavendiſh, who happened to touch at this 
port; our ſailors, at their departure, gave it 


LES 


the fignificant name of Por/ Famige, from this 
cataſtrophe. | = 


Mountains of South America—The Con- 
DILLERAS DES ANDES is a chain of excerding 
high Mountains, running from N. to S. along 
the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean the whole extent ' 
of S. America, which is 4,300 miles ; among | 
the higheſt of theſe are Cnimzoraco and 
Coropax1; the former being 20,280 feet 
high, and the latter 18,756, the two greateſt 
elevations above the earth's ſurface in the 
known world *. 


Rivers—1, The Or1xoco, OronoqyE, or 
OrooNoko, riſes in the country of Popayan, , 
near the Pacific Ocean, and is diſcharged into 
the Atlantic S. E. of the Gulf of Paria, This 
river is remarkable for it's riſing and falling 
once a year, in the ſame manner as the Nile. 
—2; The Rives of the AxAzexs riſes in 
Peru, and after a courſe of more than 3000 
miles is received by the Ocean directly under 


—_— 
„ 
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* See Monthly Mag. for Auguſt 1798, where an ingenious 
Plate is given, deſcribing the relative heights of all the Moun- 
tains on the face of the Globe. 
X 2 
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the Equator ; in it's progreſs it 1s joined by 


a great many other navigable rivers, ſome of 
which are not Jeſs than 1 500 miles in length; 
at 109 miles diſtance from it's mouth it is 30 
or 40 fathoms deep; ſo that this river may be 
pronounced to be the largeſt in the whole 
world. The rivers which it receives are, the 
Rio Yupura, R. Negro, and R. Parima, on 
the N. fide; the Ucayala, Rio Purus, Rio 
Mad-1ra, R. Parapatinga, or Xinau, on the 
S. ſide.— 3. The PARA River runs between 
Amazonia and Brazil, and falls into the fame 
Ocean a little to the S. E. of the mouth of 
the river of the Amazons:—4. La PLATA 
riſes in the Andes of Chili, and is diſcharged 
into the Atlantic, where it is 150 miles broad, 
ſo that ſhips often ſail a whole day up the 
river without ſeeing land. This alſo receives 
feveral other very conſiderable rivers, particu- 
larly the Paragnay, and the Parama, at which 
part, 100 leagues diſtant from the ſea, it is 
more than ten leagues over. 


Theſe ſtupendous rivers have not eſcaped 
the eye of the Poet of Nature, and are thus 
finely deſcribed :— | | 
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2 Nor leſs thy world, Columbus, drinks, refreſh, | 
The laviſh moiſture of the melting year. 
Wide o'er his Ifles, the branching Oronoque 
Rolls a brown deluge. 


' $ Swell'd by a thouſand 8 impetuous hurl'd 

From all the roaring Andes, huge deſcends 

The mighty Orellana*. Scarce the Muſe 

Dares ſtretch her wing o'er this enormous maſs 

Of ruſhing water, ſcarce ſhe dares attempt 

The ſea- like Plata; to whoſe dread expanſe, 
Continuous depth, and wondrous length of courſes 

Our floods are rills. With unabated _ 

In filent dignity they ſweep along, 

And traverſe realms unknown, and blooming wilds, 
And fruitful deſarts, worlds of ſolitude, 

Where the Sun ſmiles, and Seaſons teem in vain, 
Unſeen, and unenjoy'd. - Forſaking theſe, 


O'er peopled plains they fair - diffuſive flow, \ 
g And many a nation ſeed, and circle ſaſe | 5 
i In their ſoſt boſom many a happy iſle, 52 
> Thus pouring on they proudly ſeek the deep, 


Whoſe vanquiſt'd tide, recoiling from the ſhock, 
Yields to this liquid weight of half the globe; 
And Ocean trembles for his green domain.” 


Climate, Soil, Produce, &c.— As theſe, in ſo extenſive 1 

a continent, muſt differ very materially, we ſhall take the | 

d * The River of the 9 is so called from the Spaniſh 7 
18 officer who failed up it in 1540. 
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countries &verally, and enumerate as many of their pro- 


ductions as our limits will allow, in which it will be 
found that South America is ſubject, in different parts, to 
the extremes of heat and cold, of fertility and barrenneſs. 


The climate of TENA FM is hot and ſultry during 
the whole year ; the winter being nothing but a ſuc- 
ceſſion of thunder, rain, and tempeſts. The waters, 
gathered from the two great oceans, the Atlantic and 
Pacific, are precipitated with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 
whole country for ſome time exhibits the appearance of a 
deluge ; and yet after theſe periodical rains are aver, the 
fields and woods reſume their verdure, and vegetation 


begins again with greater luxuriancy than ever.— This 
country produces Corn, Sugar, Tobacco, and Fruits of 
various kinds, particularly the Medlar, the Sapote, the 


Papah, and the Palm-jzuit; alſo the Manchaneel, or 
Poiſon-tree ; and the Bal/am-tree, which yields the well- 
known Balſum of Tolu*. It abounds with Silver and 
precious Stones; and there is a very valuable Pearl 
Fiſhery carried on in the Bay of Panama., 4 | 


Gviawa is in general an unhealthy country, but is 
bleſſed with a moſt ſertile ſoil, and produces all kinds of 
Fruits and Vegetables in the higheſt perfection.— Of 
Animals, the Dolphin, poetically ſaid to be the friend of 
man; the Shark, or Sca-wolf; the Sword. Hb, wonder- 
ſully conſtrued by Nature for ſelf-defence ; and the 


Nautilus, which raifes it's little maſt and fails, and ſcuds 
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The name of a village in the country near Carthagena. 
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upon the ſurface of the water, ich mady others of the 
finny tribe, ſport in the ſeas of theſe genial climates, and 
are often known to approach very near the ſhores of 
Guiana. The Rivers alſo abound with a variety of Fiſh, 
but particularly with one, which, upon the ſlighteſt 


touch, occaſions a ſenſation like that of an electrical 


ſhock, it is therefore named the Torporific, or Electrical 
Eel. Upon land are found animals of every different 
ſpecies, under ſome new form or mode of exiſtence ; ſome 
wild, and others domeſtic; ſome active aud lively; 
others, as the Slab, ſcarcely endued with locomotive 
powers; "beſides theſe there are incredible numbers of 
Snakes, Scorpions, and Lizards; among the laſt of which 
ranks the Cameleon. The air reſounds with the wings of 
Gnats, and of the Hummirg-bird*, the ſmalleſt of all the 
feathered choir, The Bifds in general, particularly the 
Macaws and Parrots, are here decked with a plumage 
which dazzles the eye with the vivid beauties of it's 
colours, but Nature equally bounteous to all, tho? ſhe has. 
given them ſu perior gaietyof feathers, has made them much 
inferior to our's in melody of note. The Butterflies alſo 
are painted with the brigheſt tints of blue, green, and 
crimſon, and are conſiderably larger than thoſe of the 


* 


If it be convenient to produce the prints of theſe Birds, 
Animals, aud Vegetables, given in Stedman's Narrative, or 
if the Pupil ſhould have an opportunity of ſceing the admirable 
drawings of them depoſited in the Briti/5 Ayſeum, it will all 
tend to enlarge his ideas, and give him a better notion of the 
wonderful beauty and variety of Nature's works, 


ſweet pulpy fruit ; and the Frutilla, or Peruvian Straw- 


temperate 2cne. Of Vegetable productions the moſt re- 
markable are, Muſk and Water Melons, Ananas, or 
Pine Apples, Capſicums, Piſtachio Nuts, ſweet Caſſava 
Root and Yams, Manioc a nutritious ſhrub, and the 
Cocoa-nut tree. 


The climate of pry is forens and temperate, and 


the ſoil as luxuriant as that of the former country. The 


natural productions are Maize, or Indian Corn, Millet 
Rice, Tapioca, Fruits of various kinds, Ginger, Cotton, 
Indigo, Balſam of Capaivi, the beſt ſort of Tobacco, 
and the ſineſt Sugars; alſo ſeveral ſorts of Woods uſed 


in dyeing, particularly that called Brazil Wood. Here 


are alſo ſome valuable Diamond- Mines, and great quan- 
tities of Amber, Cryſtal, and Jaſper. The whole country 


abounds with Cattle and Birds of a beautiful feather.— 


The Rivers are plentifully ſtored with Fiſh, and the Por- 


tugueſe carry on a very lucrative whale: fiſhery on the 


coaſt. 


AMAZON! a is entirely inhabited by aboriginal Indians; 
and it's interior having been very little explored by Eu- 


ropeans at preſent, we know nothing of the nature of the 


ſoil, inhabitants, or climate. 


Tn Pexv it ſeldom rains, but the dews ſupply the 
ground with moiiture, and produce the greateſt fertility 
of ſoil. The natural productions are, Indian Corn, 


Sugar, Cotton, ſeveral kinds of delicious Fruits, un- 
known in other countries, as the Granadilla, a ſort of 
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berry ; alſo the Cedar- tree, the Indian Fig- tree, the 
Palm- tree, from which is extracted an excellent wine; 
the Auinquina, the bark of which is uſe! in medicine, 
and is known by the name of Jeſuits' or Peruvian bark; 
alſo the Storax, Guiacum, Copal, and ſeveral other gums 
and drugs. — The Animals peculiar to the country are, 
the Llama, or Peruvian Sheep, and the Ficuna, or Indian 
Goat; the former of theſe animals is uſed as a beaſt of 
burthen, and is capable of carrying any load under a 
hundred weight with great expedition. The hair, 
rather wool of the latter, is very valuable __ manuſae- 
tures of different kinds. 


Can is one of the fineſt countries in the world, pro- 
ducing all kinds of grains and tropical fruits in abundance, 
The air, which would otherwiſe be ſultry, is rendered 
temperate by the refreſhing ſea-breezes, and the cool 
winds which deſcend from the tops of the Andes, It is 
ſaid that this country is entirely exempt from all kinds of 
wild beaſts and poiſonous animals. It certainly abounds 
with Gold, Silver, and Lead Mines; and what was be. 
fore conſidered as a poetical fiction, the rivers themſelves 
roll on golden ſands. Their ſtaple commodity, however, 
is Cattle, of which they have ſuch abundance, that they 
kill them only for the ſake of their hides, which they 
prepare for exportation, againſt the arrival of the Fn 
fleet at Valparaifo. 


In Pazacvar the trees are verdant all the year round; 


the ſoil is extremely rich, producing Corn and Fruits, 


Cedar Trees, Oak, Ebony, Logwood, and Tron-wood, 
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The Foreſts are ſtored with Deer; and the Rivers and 
Lakes abound with Fiſh, but their banks are much in- 
feſted with Alligators, and enen of many kinds, 


- 


" PaTaGoNtaA, which forms the extremity of the Con- 


tinent of S. America, from the barrennefs of the ſoil, and 


the extreme rigour of the climate, is uninhabitable by 


any human beings, except a few ſavages, whoſe wants 
Nature has moſt probably accommodated to their dreary 
abode : From the continual ſtorms, which having paſſed 


over the Pacific, are here intercepted by the high ridges 
of Mountains, this country is properly enough called by 
en OO the "TO of Storms. 


AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


1. NEWFOUNDLAND is a large iſland, ſepa- 


rated from New Britain by the Straits of Bel- 


leiſle, and from Canada by the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence. It is a dreary and inhoſpitable 
country, but valuable forthe great Cod-fiſhery 
carried on upon the adjacent ſhoals, called the 
Banks of Newfoundland. Chief Towns, Pla- 
centia, Bonaviſta, and St. John. 


2. Carr Bretton lies between Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, —Principal Harbour, 
Louiſburgh. 


in h 


3. Sr. Jonx's IsLanD is fituat 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


is, 7 | 3 5 
„ omANTC ER 
nts 1. The BERMV DAs, or Somers' IsLanDs*, 


ary and now generally called, from the mildneſs 
| of the climate, the Summer I/lands, lie at the 
7 diſtance of 280 leagues E, of S. Carolina.— 
e Poet Waller, one of the earlieſt harmo- 
nizers of Engliſh verſe, reſided upon them 
for ſome time, and after his return wrote 
Poem in praiſe of their fertility, of which the 
following lines are a part _ 


a- | | | 
el - 4 Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds „„ 
St. on precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds; . 
| On candied plantains, and the juicy pine, 4 
ble On choiceſt melons, and ſweet grapes they dine; Z 
ery For the kind Spring, which but ſalutes us here, 
the I nhabits there, and courts them all the year; c 
pla- Ripe fruits and bloſſoms on the ſame trees live, 
At once they promiſe what at once they give : 
nd- * Sir George Somers was ſhipwrecked upon them in 1609, 


dur, in his paſſage to Virginia. | ; 


A 


So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime, 1 
None ſickly lives or dies before his time: 

Heav'n ſure has kept this lovely ſpot uncurſt, 

To ſhew how all things were created first.“ 


The Banamas, Lvcaros, or Luccas, a 
cluſter of Iſlands, lie at a ſmall diſtance from I 
the Continent, forming the E. fide of the Gulf 
of Florida; the principal ones are, Abaco, 
Bahama, or Lucayo, Eleuthera, Providence, 1 

| and Guanahani, or St. Salvador, which laſt is t 
| famous for being the firſt land diſcovered by Y a 


Columbus in 1492. | t 

| 9 Ne 

Near theſe Iſlands are ſome larger ſhoals, | /Y 
called the Bahama Banks, | „F 


Through the Gulf of Florida, called alſo a 

- the Bahama Channe/, the Spaniſh Galleons con 
uſed to paſs in their paſſage homewards.— || ** 
Another ſtrait between them and the iſland of Þ :;; 
Cuba is called the Old Bahama Channel, - 
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WEST INDIES. We, 2 

The Iſlands, towhich the general appellation — 
of the Weſt Indies was given, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the Iſlands in the Eaſtern Sea, which 
had been longer known by Europeans, and 
were included under the general name of the 
Eaft Indies, lie in the form of a bow or arch, 
ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida to | 
the river Oronoque in South America. They * © 
are ſubdivided into the Caribbee Iſlands and 
the Great and Little Antilles. Engliſh mari- 
ners diſtingmſh them alſo by the name of 
Windward and Leeward Iſlands, according to ö 
their ſituation in courſe of trade, | 


* 
' % 


* The moſt weſterly lying near the Gulf of Mexico, and 


comprehending the Iſlands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and Jamaica, \ 


are the Great Antilles ; the moſt Eaſterly group, diſpoſed in 
a kind of arch, the Caribbees ; and the moſt Squtherly, the 
Little Autilles. | 1 „„ 


+ Edwards, in his hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, vol. 1. p. 5, 


ſays, „the Windward Iſlands, by their (ſailors?) arrangement, 4 


terminate, I believe, at Martinico; and the Leeward commence |}? 
at Dominica, and extend to Porto Rico: this is Edwards 
opinion,—T have been alſo favoured with another account from 
a nautical gentleman : The diſtinction between the Leexward 
and Windward Iſlands, which is not commonly underſtood, 

1 ; £ 
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The Weſt Indies are at preſent divided be- 
tween the following European powers Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Holland, and Denmark. 
The Iſlands lie in the following order from 
N. to S. by E. 1 

1. Jamaica, the largeſt of the Antilles, 
and the moſt important and beſt cultivated of 
all the iſlands belonging to Great Britain.— 
Chief Towns, Kingſton, and St. Jago de la 
Vega, or Spaniſh Town. 

2, Cu3a, the moſt valuable of all the 
| Spaniſh poſſeſſions in the W. Indies.—Capital, 
the Havannah, which ſtands facing Florida, 
where the Galleons, from Carthagena and 


* 


Vera Cruz, rendezvouse, in their return to 


en 


Spain. Here alſo, is the famous Moro Fort, 
which was ſtormed by Admiral Vernon in 
1741, ind again by Sir George Pococke in 


aroſe from the following circumſtance : it was usual for ſhips 
in going to the Weſt Indies, to make the iſland of Defirada, 
the wind between the tropics blowing always from the Eaſt» 
accordingly all the Iſlands to the N. and W. of Deſirada lay 


to the leeward of ſuch ſhips, and all thoſe to the E, and S. to 
the windward,” 


— — 
racks, 


I 762.—8t. Yago, another conſiderable town, 
ſtands oppoſite Jamaica. _ 
To HISPANIOLA, or Sr. Domingo. The 
Eaſtern part of this iſland formerly belonged 
to the Spaniards, and the Weſtern part to the 
French; but by a late treaty Spain gave up 
her ſhare of the ifland to the French Republic; 
the Weſtern part, however, is at preſent in 
poſſeſſion of the Blacks, who, having revolted 
from the French government, continue to 
maintain their independence under the con- 
duct of their black General Touiſſant. This 
iſland is ſeparated from Cuba by a ſtrait 50 
miles broad, called the Windward Paſſage, — 
Chief Towns, St. Domingo, Port-au-Prince, 
Leogane, and Cape Frangois. „ 
4. PoR ro Rico. (S*.) — Capital, St. John' 8 
Town. 5 | | 5 
5. The VIRIX IsL Axps, a ſet of ſmall 
iſlands belonging to the Engliſh, Danes, Dutch, 
and Spaniards, The names of the principal 
ones inhabited are, Serpent and Crab Iſlands, 
(S.); Saba (D.); St. Thomas, St. John's, and 


bo. 


* The initial letter of the European Power to which the 
iſland belongs at the preſent time, 
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Santa Cruz, or St. Croix, (D.); Anegada, 
Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Sombrera, (G. B.) 


6. ANGUILLA, (G. B.) the moſt Northerly 


of the Caribbee Iſlands. 


7. ST. Martin's (H) 

8. ST. BaxTHOLOMEw (F.) f 

9. BARBUDA belongs to the Codrington 
family. 5 f | 

10. ST, EusrAr IA (H.) 8 
11. Sr. CRHRISTo HER s, commonly called 


Sr. Kirr's, (G. B.) — Capital, Baſſe Terre. 


12. NEVIS (G. B.) Capital, Charleſtown. 
13. ANTI6Ua, or ANTEGA (G. B.) Ca- 
pital, Sr. Jonx's. 
14. MoxrsERRAT (G. B.) 
15. Dzszapa, or DESIRADA (F.) 
16. GA DALOUPE. (F.) In this iſland is a 


curious phenomenon, a burning Mountain, 


called by the French La Soufriere, and by the 


Engliſh, the Su/phur Mountain; it frequently 
emits from it's crater, or aperture, clouds of 
black ſmoke and ſulphureous vapour, mixed 


with ſparks of fire, and yet the air is ſo cold 
round the bn, that it is almoſt inſupportable. 
17. MARIEGALANTE, (F.) 


18. Dominica, (G.B.)—Capital, Roſſeau. 3 
19. MARTINIco, formerly the chief of the | 
French Caribbee Iflands, but now in poſſeſſion 
of Great Britain.-—Capital, Fort Royal. 
20. Sr. Lucia (G. B.) 3 5 | 


of 


21. BARBADOES(G.B.) the moſt Eaſterly of 


: the Caribbee Iflands.—Capital, Bridgetown. 
22. Sr. VINCENT. (G. B.) Capital, Kingſton. 
23. GRENADA, and a cluſter of ſmall iſlands _ 
lying round it, called the Grenadines, or Gre= _ 
Y nadillas, the largeſt of which is Bequia. (G. B.) 
. Capital of Grenada, St. George's. 
| 24. ToBAGO(G. B.) Capital, Scarborough. 
235. Trxinipan, lately Spaniſh, but now 
Engliſh.— Principal Town, St. Joſeph. _# 
| 26. MArGaRtTaA, or MARGARETTA. (S. ) 
ns —Principal Town, Mon Padre. Le 
wb 227. Tonk rue, or TurTLE's IsLAND., (F. 
5 JJC 5 
29. Curacao, or CunAssOv. (H 0 
aol 30 Av) oo i 
ed ang wr E 
0 In the ſea between Dominica, GA kee and ne 
„le. galante, was fought the memorable battle of the rath of April, 


1782, between the Engliſh fleet, under Sir George Rodney, 
8 and the French fleet under Count de Graſſe, Which terminated 
in a deciſive victory in favour of the Engliſh, 


P 
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The general produce of theſe iſlands eonſiſts of Tobacco, 
Sugar, Rum, Molaſſes, Mahogany, Tortoiſe-ſhell, Raw 
Hides, Cotton, Indigo, Coffee, Cocoa, Ginger, Pimento, 


or Jamaica Pepper, which form the principal articles of 


Weſt India commerce. They of courſe have all ſorts of 


tropical fruits, as Oranges. Lemons, Limes, Citrons, 
Pine-apples, and Tamarinds.— Neither European Grain 


nor Cattle proſper much in theſe iſlands ; but they have 


excellent ſubſtitutes for them, ſuch as Maize, Guinea 


Corn, various kinds. of Peas, and plenty of nutritive 


Roots; alſo Sea and Land Turtle in great abundance, 


many forts of Wild and Tame Fowl, as Snipes, Teal, 


Guinea -hens, &c. ; beſides theſe the Rivers are ſtocked 


with excellent Fiſh, and continual ſupply of European 
productions in addition to their own luxuries, might 
render many of theſe iſlands, eſpecially where the climate 
is tolerably temperate, a very comfortable place of 
Afdence ; but the frequent hurricahes which viſit them 


are very deſtructive to the hopes of the cultivator, and 
often to whole villages, and their inhabitants. 


Having thus enumerated the Weſt India Oath, it_ 
now remains that we notice the reſt of the American 
Iſlands, and alſo trace the. Weſtern coaſt of this large 
Continent, which, though leſs -known and frequented 


than the Eaſtern, has received great additions in modeta 
ny 


charts, from the diſcoveries of our own and other navi 


gators. Nothing worth mentioning occurs till we come 


in fight of the FaLxLano IsLEs, conſiſting of two prin- 


cipal iſlands, and a great number of ſurrounding rocks; 
near to theſe a very valuable Whale and Seal Fiſhery has 


rige 


been carried on by the Britiſh merchants ſince the year 
1775, it is called the Southern Fiſhery, to diſtinguiſh it 


from that eſtabliſhed at Greenland. North of theſe lies 


TERRA DEL Fueco, or the Land of Fire, ſo named from 
a Volcano upon it; it is an iſland at the extremity of 


America, ſeparated from the main on the North by the 


STRArT of MAGELLAN, a paſſage about zoo miles in 


length, and only two in breadth, Through this ftrait 


we may make our re-entrance into the Great South Sea, 
or Pacific ; or by acourſe, which is generally preferred 
by navigators, thro' the STzAart of Le Maire, which 
ſeparates Terra del Fuego from SrarEN Land, and then 
proceeding round CærR Hoxx, we ſhall run due North- 
ward along the Weſtern ſhore of America, taking into 
our account a few iflands which lie near the coaſt.” And 
firſt the coaſt of PaTacon1a extends / Northward as far 
as the CniLOE IsL.anDs. Here the coaſt of Cuilx begins, 
and goes North as far as the river SALADA, or at fartheſt 
to Coptjza. Off St. Jaco, on this coaſt, about 1 10 


leggies W. lies Juan FERNANDEZ, an ifland rendered 


remarkable for the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, a 
native of Scotland, who was left there by Captain Strad- 
ling, who accompanied Dampier in his voyage round the 


world; from ſome perſonal antipathy the Captain deter- 


mined to expoſe Selkirk on this uninhabited iſland ; the 


„however, had the charity to furniſh him with a 
Sb, and ſome powder and ſhot, a knife, a hatchet, 
a kettle, a few mathematical inſtruments, a bible, ſome 
bedding, and a few other conveniences to ſoften the 
rigour of his forlora and folitary ſituaticn ; with theſe 
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unplements this unfortunate man contrived to procure. 


for himſelf a wretched ſubſi ſtence for four years and a 


half, when Captain Woodes Rogers happening to touch 


at the .uand, found him there, and took him on board 
February a, 1709. It is ſaid that he had almoſt for- 
gotten his native language, and from the diſuſe of lan- 
guage could ſcarcely utter his words. He was dreſſed in 
the ſkin of goats, the fleſh-of which had been his principal 
food during his continuance in the iſland ; ſome of theſe 
animals which he had caught, and ſet at liberty again, 


after having marked them in the ear, were a terwards 


found by Lord Anſon's people in 1741. It was irom the 
materials of Selkirk's diary that Daniel Defoe, a writer 


of lively imagination, formed his hiſtory of Robinſon 
Cruſoe. The fate which awaited Stradling is remarkable: 


his ſnip was ſtranded on the coaſt of Bar bacoas ſoon after, 
and himſelf being taken priſoner to Lima, met with the 
just reward of ſo unparalleled an act of crueſty.— To re- 


turn to the Continent, at Salada river commences the 


coaſt of PxRU, which extends to Cape Sr. FRAxcis; 


200 leagues to the W. of this lie a cluſter of ſmall Iflands, 


called the GaLLiracos, about 14 in number; from 


Peru Northward the coaſt of Por Ax ax ſtretches to the 
Eaſt part of Panama Bay, and that of Dazitn to the 


North of the ſame Bay, which is the termination of the 
S. American coaſt. | 


From Panama Bay the coaſt begins to turn Weſtward, 
and is known by the name of the Veracua Coasr, to 
which on the N. W. is CosTa Rica, Lake NicuracGua, 
and GUATIMALA, as far as the Gulf of TEGUAaNTEPEc ; 
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then ſucceed Guaxaca, TLAaScaLa, MECHOACAN, GUA- 
DALAXARA, GUAYNAMOLA, CULICAN, and CinaLoa ; 


on the N. W. of this is New Navazza, and parallel to 


it ſtretches out the large Peninſula of Carirornia ; to 


this adjoins the ſhore of New Arsron ; the coaſt then 
trends to the Weſt of North, as far as NoorkA, 
or King Geoxce's SounD, without having any particu- 
lar name annexed to it; it then trends about N. W. to 
NEkrpEAN SounD, off which lie QUzen CHARLOFTE'S 


and PxINcsss RovaL IsLAN Ds, diſcovered in 1787 by 


Captains Dixon and Duncan. The next inlets are Ab- 
MIRALTY BAY and Prince WIIIIAu's Sound; it then 
turns 8. W. to the mouth of Coox's Rives, and ſtretches 


on in the ſame direction ta the extremity of the Peninſula 


of ALAsc A, on the N. W. fide of which is BRISTOL Bay, 
The coast then makes a good Northerly direction to a 
Bay between Capes SrEVEVs and Ropxzv; it turns 
from thence N. W. to Cape PIN E of WaLgs, which 
is the moſt: Weſterly paint of N, America, and is about 
14 leagues diſtant from Ea Cape, the point from which 
we firſt ſet out in our geographical career. 3 # 
N. B. The geographical part of the above is chiefly 
taken from © The Introduction to Malham's Naval 
Gazetteer,” the whole of which is well worth the peruſal, 
as a complete abſtract of Chart Hiftory, | 
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The limits of this work, which have al- 
ready exceeded the original intention, will not 
admit any more than this ſhort and inadequate 
deſcription of AMERICA, which, taken as a 


country at large, muſt certainly be conſidered 


the moſt wonderful of all the four grand por- 


- 


tions of the earth. e 

This new world, which little more than 
three centuries ago, was unknown to any 
European, is now making rapid advances to 
civilization, and is likely to become the ſeat 
of mighty empires, being deſtined probably 
one day to rival Europe itſelf, as Europe has 
done two other quarters of the world, in Arts, 


Arms, and Commerce*. With regard to the 


face of the country, 1f we could behold the 
extenſive foreſts, which cover a large portion 
of it; the breadth and rapidity of the rivers 
which traverſe it; or the ſtupendous height 
of it's mountains, we ſhould find it to be the 


As the Arts were removed from Egypt to Greece, and 
from Greece to Rome, they ſeem to be proceeding ſtill in the 
ſame courſe, from Eaſt to Weſt. | : 


o 
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ſpot in which are placed the moſt magnificent 
of Nature's works; and again, if we conſider 
the exuberant fruitfulneſs of the ſoil in many 
parts, and the immenſe quantities of riches 
which for ages lay concealed there in the 
boſom of the earth; or if we contemplate the 
moral effects of ſo great an addition to the 


known ſurface of the globe, in every view, 


either political or religious“, the diſcovery of 
America muſt be allowed to be the moſt im- 
portant geographical event, which the annals 
of the world can produce, ſince the univerſal 
Deluge, at which time probably the whole face 


of the earth, both Hands and Continents, re- 
ceived their prefent form, order, and fituation. 


: 


* As it ſeems neceſſary that civilization. ſhould precede the 
introduction of CHRISTIANITY, one cannot but look upon the 
diſcovery of America as intimately ſubſeryient to the grand 
ſcheme of Providence, in accelerating the progreſs of that holy 
religion which is ultimately to pervade and humanize the 
whole inhabited world. 


% 


the following cãtal 
tracted from their voyages, is placed here in 
the order in which they lie from E. to W. 


# 


1 Considerable additions having been made 


to Geographical knowledge, by Britiſh and 


other navigators, which have not yet been 
referred to any particular quarter of the world, 
ue of them, chiefly ex- 


« 


1. EAsTET IsLAND, a ſolitary ſpot, diſcovered and 


named by Rogewen, a Dutch navigator, in 1722, - and 
afterwards viſited by Captain Cook, in 1773. 


4. The Manquesas, diſcovered by Mendana, aSpaniard, 
in 1599, and viſited by Captain Cook in 1774. The 


moſt conſiderable of them are, La Magdalena, St. Pedro, 
La Dominica, Santa Chriſtina, and Hood's Iſland. | 


3. The Socrery 1512s, a group of Iſlands, ſo named 
by Captain Cook in 1769, they are ſeven in number, 
Houaheine, Ulietea, Otaha, Bolabola, Mooroa, Tobace, 
and Tabooyamanoo, or Saunders Iſland. 


4. O-TaxEITE, or Kine Gzoner's IsLanD, was dis- 
covered by Captain Wallis in- 567, and viſited by Capt. 
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berry-trees, and Sugar-canes; beſides which it produces 


O-Taheitans are by far the moſt civilized of all the inha- | 1 
bitants of the Society Iſles, having a ſort of government 


. - * by » 


Cook in 1769. This iſland abounds with Groves of _ | 1 
Palm- trees, Cocoa- nut trees, Plantains, Bananas, Mul- | AF 


an extraordinary tree called 'the Bread-fruit tree, becauſe Ml 
the fruit of it bears a reſemblance to bread*.—The i 


ſomewhat reſembling the old feudal ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in 
this country; beſides which they believe in one Supreme 
Deity, and have a faint idea of the exiſtence of the ſoul 
after death, in a ſtate in which there are degrees of 
happily ; 8 „ | 

5. O-Hereroa lies at ſome diſtance S. of O-Taheite, 
but is neither ſo populous or fertile as that ifland. 


6. The FENDT IsLaxps were ſo. named by Capt. bi 
Cook in 1773, on account of the friendly and hoſpitable it 
reception which the natives gave him. They were firſt 1 
diſcovered by Taſman, a Dutch navigator, who ſeverally | 


_ — 


* If we could give implicit credit to the accounts received, : 
it almoſt ſuperſedes the uſe of bread, but we muſt not eſtimate - = 
the value of a fruit by the opinion of ſailors, to whom, after 
a long voyage, almoſt any vegetable preſents a grateful flavour; 
however, that there is a reſemblance is certain. The taſte is 
ſaid to be like that of crumbs of bread mixed with Jeruſalem 
artichoke.— This tree has been tranſplanted to Jamaica, with 
ſucceſs ; and one of them is at preſent growing in the hat- 
houſe of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
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named them Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Middleberg ; 
the names by which the natives call them are, Fongataboo, 
Anamooka, and Eavo. The general appearance of theſe 
Illands is that of luxuriance and fertility ; they are almoſt 


wholly laid out in plantations of Bread-fruit Tree, Cocoa 


Nut, Plantain, Bananas, Shadocks, and Sugar Canes, 

They have plenty of domeſtic Animals, peculiar to the 
climate, and birds of a very ſplendid plumage, the feathers 
of which are highly prized by the natives. Capt. Cook 


left them ſeveral European animals, and added largely to 


their vegetable productions. 


Ms. The New HEBRIDESs were diſcovered by Quiros, 


a Spaniard, in 1606, who ſuppoſing them to be one 
connected land, named them TIERXA DEL EsSPlrITU 
SanTo, It was reſerved for our celebrated navigator, 
Captain Cook, to explore the whole group, which he 
did in 1774, and named them Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, 
 Mullicollo, St. Bartholomew, L'Etoile, Iſland of Lepers, 
Aurora, Whitſuntide Iſland, Ambrym, Paoom, Apee, 
Shepherds Iſles, Two Hills Iſlands, Three Hills Iſland, 


Sandwich Ifland, Erromango, Tanna, Annatom, Imner, 


Erronan, or Footona, Monument Iſland, Montagu and 
Hinchinbrook Iſles, beſides others of inconſiderable note. 
They all abound, more or leſs, with wood and water, 


and have the uſual productions of tropical Iſlands, - 
8. W. of the New Hebrides lies New CALEDOxIA, an 


iſland firſt diſcovered by Captain Cook in 1774; and 
E. S. E. of that, two others called Pixzs and BoTaxy 
Iflands,—Amongſt the three laſt mentioned groups are 
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interſperſed a number of ſmall detached Iſlands, which 
were diſcovered by Captains Carteret and Wallis be- 
tween 1766 and 1769; among theſe are, Pitcairn's Iſland, 
Oſnaburgh Iſland, Glouceſter Iſland, Cumberland Ifland, 
Prince William's Iflands Wallis and Carteret Iſlands. 
Wige Gower's, and Egmont Iſlahds. 


8. New ZEALAND conſiſts of two nad, e 
by a ſtrait called Coot's Strat. 


9. New HoLLawo, the largeſt ifland in the world, 
was formerly ſuppoſed to be part of a -South-rn Continent 
(the exiſtence of which is now generally diſallowed, unleſs 
it lie very near the Pole, and out of the reach of naviga- 
tion).—-Different parts of this iſland have been diſcovered 
at different periods : about the year 1609, Quiros, a 
Spaniſh navigator, made ſome diſcoveries in the South 
Sea ; and in his memorial delivered to the Court of 
Madrid, he claimed the diſcovery ofa tract of land, which 
he repreſented to be as large as Europe and Afia Minor 
together. This account naturally excited the curioſity 
of Europe, and in 1616 the Dutch ſent out a veſſel, for 
the purpoſe of making farther diſcoveries, and, accord- 
ingly, ENDRACRT's Laxp, near the tropic of Capri icorn, 
was then diſcovered. In 1618, Zeachen, another Dutck⸗ 
man, coaſted the North fide of the ifland, from AxN- 
HEIM'S Laxp, at the entrance of the Gulf of Carpentaria- 


to the Weſtern Cape of Van Dremen's Layp. In 1619 
EvctgL's Land and the Gulf of CARPENTARIA were 


explored, In 1622 was diſcovered Lion's Lax D; in 
| | Z 4 
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1627 DR Nuvr's Lax p; a in 1628, DE WIrr's 
Land. In 1629 the Dutch Commodore Pelſart's ſhip 
was wrecked upon a ſhoal near the ifland, in lat. 28 8. 
From this time the accounts of the iſland became more 

clear and authentic. In Auguft 1642 Taſman was ſent 
from Batavia, by the Governor of the Dutch Eaſt India 
Company, to take a ſurvey of the coaſt of New Holland · 
This navigator diſcovered Ax xh Van DIEMEN's 
Lawp, (fo called to diſtinguiſh it from Diemen's Land 
on the N. coaſt) and failing N. E. by N. round it, he 
came to anchor in a Bay, which he named Fzeptric 
HENRY Bay, In 1688 Capt. Dampier fell in with the 
Weſtern coaſt, and failing ſlowly along Northward, ex- 
_ amined it minutely, and landed in ſeveral places; in his 
ſecond voyage, in ST he arrived again upon the fame 
coaſt, and ſteering Northward, anchoredin Syark's Bar : 
here he ſaw ſome of the natives, whom he repreſents as 
the moſt miſerable human beings in the univerſe, We 
hear little more of New Holland till the year 1773, wen 
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1 | Capt. Furneaux, after being ſeparated from Capt. Cook, ! 
- viſited Van Diemen's Land, and failed round the South 5 
5 Cape; Capt. Cook alſo himſelf was there in 1777, and 3 
7 W bat is remarkable, both theſe enterpriſing navigators ; 
: . omitted to aſcertain, whether Van Dieman's land be 9 
united to New Holland, or ſeparated by a ſtrait z how- 5 
15 ever it is now known to form part of the iſland.— t 
= Nrw Sourn WaLEs, which is the Eaſtern ſide, was 5 
. ſo named by Capt. Cook in 1778, who took poſſeſſion * 

| of it April 19, with all it's Bays, Rivers, and Iſlands B 

adjacent, in right of his Britannic Majeſty ; it extends 


from paint Hick's to York Cape, which, reduced ta a 


- 
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e line; is about 2000 miles. The ow Hog this 


coaſt are—Newcaſtle Bay, Temple Bay, Weary Bay, 
Trinity Bay, Rockingham Bay, Halifax Bay Edgecumbe 
Bay, Repulſe Bay, Bay of Inlets, Keppel Bay, Buſtard 
Bay, Harvey's Bay, Wide Bay, Glaſs-houſe Bay, Mor- 
ton Bay, Port Stephens, Broken Bay, PoxT JacksON 
and SYDNEY Cove, BorANY BA, and Bateman Bay — 
The Capes are — Cape Vork, Orfordneſs, Cape Gren- 


ville, C. Weymouth, C. Flattery, C. Tribulation, C. 


Graſton, C. Sandwich, C. Cleveland, C. Glouceſter, ©. 
Conway, C. Hillſborough, C. Palmerſton, C. Town- 
ſend, ..C. Manyfold, C. Capricorn, Sandy Cape, C. 
Morton, C. Byron, Smoaky Cape, C. Hawke, C. Three 
Points, C. Banks, Potn'r SOLANDER, C. St. George, 
C. Dromedary, C. Howe, and Point Hicks. Of theſe 


Botany Bay and Port Jackſon, with Sidney Cove, are the 


molt diſtinguiſhed. Botany Bay, fo called from the 


number of curious plants found there by Capt. Cook, is 
9,300 miles N. E. of London. The longeſt day, there 
is 144 hours, and the ſhorteſt 94 hours. The Sun riſes 


to it 10 hours 5 min. ſooner than to London, 1. e. When 


it is twelve o'clock at noon there, it is only 55 min. paſt 
one in the morning at London. In 1786 the Engliſh 
reſolved upon attempting to form a ſettlement there, for 
this purpoſe the tranſports ſet fail from Spithead on the. 
20th of March, 178 7. with 700 convicts, and with pro- 
viſions, implements of huſbandry, clothing, &c. together 


with a detachment from the army and navy, under the 


conduct of Commodore Arthur Philip, who was ap- 
pointed Gove ernor of the territory of New South Wales; 
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on their arrival, Jan. 18, 1 -88, they fixed upon Sydney 
Cove, a large creek in Port Jackſon, for the ſettlement, 


and not on Botany Bay, as was originally intended. Sydney 


Cove, which is about 15 miles N. of Botany Bay, is now 
entirelycolonized by Britiſh malefactors, who before uſed 
to be tranſported to America. They have a regular town 


there, with a houſe for the Governor“, Barracks, Store- 


houſes, &c. and the country about it is called CumBer- 
LAND CounTay. The climate is one of the fineſt in the 
u orld; the ſoil is found to be very congenial to European 
plants. The native animals are by no means numerous ; 
the moſt remarkable of them are, the Kangaroo, and the 


O baſſum; agimals. in many reſpects different from thoſe of 


other couil..ies, having a pouch for the purpoſe of 
carrying their young when . purſued, and generally 


' ſanding on their hind legs; and what is very remarkable, 


moſt of the other animals of this country, even to the 


Field Rat, partake of the ſame properties, and ſeem 


to be related to the Kangaroo, as well as all the 


Birds to the Parrots, and the Fiſhes to the Shark.— 


The inhabitants, which are naked ſavages, are of a cho- 
colate colour ; their weapons are ſpears and lances of 
different kinds, which they throw with great dexterity. 


They have ſeveral times ſhewn ſigns of hoſtility to the 


Coloniſts, but in order to prevent any material loſſes 


from a ſudden attack, another ſettlement has been fince 


formed at NozroLk ISLAND, a fruitful ſpot, 290 leagues 
E. N. E. from Port Jackſon, This ſettlement was 


* 


* The preſent Governor is J. Hunter, Eſq. ; 
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formed at Sydney Bay Feb. 14, 1788. — Another iſland 


has alſo been diſcovered by Captain King, the preſent 
Governor of Norfolk Iſland, in his paſſage from Port 
| Jackſon to Norfolk Ifland, which he named Lone 
Howz's ISLAND. 


10. Nxw GuixRA lies N. E. of New Holland, and is 
ſeparated by a ſtrait called Endeavour Strait. The Eaſtern 
part of the iſland is called Papua. 


11. New BATTAIx, N. of New Guinea, is ſeparated 
ſrom it by Dampier's Straits ; and N, of this lies New 
InBLAND, which was ſuppoſed to be a part of New Britain, 
'till Capt. Carteret failed through a ſtrait between them, 
which he named St. George's Channel, in analogy to the 


Geography of Great Britain and Ireland in Europe. 


N. W. of New Ireland Capt. Carteret ſaw a number of 


ſmall Iſlands contiguous to each other; the principal of 
theſe he named New Hanover, and the reſt he called 
the ADMIRALTY IsLaNDs.—E. of New Guinea lies an 


iſland called Lovisiape, another named Texze pes 
AxsaAcibEs, and a ſmall cluſter called New Guernſey, We 
Jerſey, N. Alderney, and N. dark“. 


12. The PRI Ew TsLANDS, diſcovered by Captain 
Wilſon in Auguſt 1783: in the night of Auguſt 9, his 
ſhip, the Antelope packet, was wrecked many upon which 


x 1 
a : * — » 


* With deference to theſe great Navigators, they had better 
have found entirely new names for theſe Iſlands, as this. repe- 
tition will unavoidably cauſe confuſion to the Geographers of 
other countries, 


N 


2 


* 
occaſion the natives gave our people every generous 
aſſiſtance in their power, and treated them with the 

greateſt humanity. According to Capt. Wilſon's account, 

theſe happy iſlanders ſeem to enjoy all the advantages of 

the ſocial] compact, without the evils which luxury and 

falſe philoſophy introduce; they practice the utmoſt 
courteſy to one another; they obſerve the ſtricteſt laws 

of delicacy and chaſtity ; they have great reſpec for per- | 
ſonal property; to their government, which is monar- 
chical, they profeſs due ſubordination,; and to general 
habits of induſtry, which render theſe the qualifications 


for public happineſs, they add the private virtues of he- 
neyolence, friendſhip, and hoſpitality, Let the States of I 
Europe boalt of learning and refinements, they have not 5 

| ſecured to themſelves either the innocence or happineſs of 0 
the Pelew Iſlanders ! | | * 

Having now enumerated the principal Iſlands which 

lie ſcattered in the Southern Pacific, we crofs the Equator, tl 

| and proceed to the | : 
wien . which are ſituated in the Northern A 

| aon of that vaſt expanſe of water. They were dis. | of 
covered by Captain Cook in 1779. In 1778 this great Pr 

3 and celebrated navigator undertook another voyage, in dit 

: order to aſcertain, whether it was not poſſible to pene- the 

trate from the Pacific into the Atlantic, by a Northern ſet: 
pafſage*; on his return homewards, after a bold but | 

unſucceſsful attempt, he again viſited theſe iſlands ; but 8 | 

| 5 | a 


_ _ 


Vid. p. 12, at bottom. 
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valuable life was ſacrificed, to the momentary rage of a 


by his ſingle ſervices added more to the ſcience of Geo- 


it was not conſiſtent with the deſigns: of Providence, 
which cannot but take immediate concern in the fate of 
fuch extraordinary men, that he ſhould again behold his 
native country; on the fatal ſhores of O'why'hee his 


few barbarons Savages, excited by the illjudged zeal of 3 
his own people. He was ſtabbed by one of the natives, 
as he was humanely endeavouring to ſave them from the 
deſtruction which their own outrages had provoked. 


February 14, 1779, died the illuſtrious Cook | having 
nearly completed a third voyage round the world; and 


graphy, and made greater improvements in the ſyſtem 
of nautical ceconomy, than any other individual in any 
nation in the world. - - | ; 


To theſe. ſeveral groups of South-Sea Iſlands we may add 
the diſcoveries which have been made in the ſea hetween 
the Eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſchatka and the Weſtern coaſt 
of North America, which is called the Nox TRERN 
ARCHIPELAGO, Peter the Great, and the late Empreſs 
of Ruſſia, by the encouragement they gave to the enter- 
priſing authors of theſe diſcoveries, have made great ad- 
ditions to our geographical knowledge. of their part of 
the Globe, Under their gupien were diſcovered three 
{ets of Iſlands 5 


5 The Alzurian, conſiſting of five iſlands, called 
Safignan, of which Bhering' /and is the principal; and 
eight others, named Khao,—z. The ANDREANOFFKL 


* 


— 


> OsrROVA, comprehending Stein iſlands. wok The Lyss 


Os ro va, or Fox IsLAN Ds, which are alfo ſixteen in 
number. To theſe Capt Cook added three more, two 


of which he named CLERKE' 8 IsLawDs, and the other 
Gorr' $ ISLAND. 


In addition to theſe modern diſcoveries, great acceſſions 
have been recently made to geographical knowledge from 
Perouſe's voyage round the world, and the travels of 
ſeveral enterpriſing characters of the preſent day, particu- 
larly Major Rennel and Mr. Park; the former has pre- 
ſented the world with a very valuable Map of Hindoſtan; 
and the latter has tranſmitted to the African Aſſociation, 
an account of great part of the interior of Africa, having 


aſcertained that the Niger, Senegal andGambia are diſtinct 


Rivers, and not as was ſuppoſed, Branches of the ſame 
ſtream. To ſuch travellers as theſe, their country, and 
the world in general, is greatly indebted for their uſeful and 
laborious reſearches—no reward can be too great for men 


who will thus venture their lives and fortunes, and vo- 
luntarily encounter the ſevereſt hardſhips, in order to 


extend the bounds of ſcience ; and perhaps it will not be 
too much to ſay, that among OM arts, which have tended 
to civilize ſociety, and to diſtinguiſh the enlightened 
European from the ſavage African, or indolent Aſiatic, 
and even ſome European nations from others, none have 


aſſiſted more than thoſe which are connected with the 


ſtudy of GEOGRAPHY * 5 


* Vid. Blair's Origin and Prograt of Geography, where it 
is clearly ſhewn, that there is an intimate connection between 
this ſtudy and Aſtronomy, 


ts 0 5% 


notice, the following pages are inserted in this work, 

containing a few observations upon the country in 
general, and relative distances of some remarkable 
places, taken from a map lately published by Heather 
and Williams, (No. 157, Leadenhall-Street) for the 
purpose of explaining Buonaparte's Expedition. 


* 


Government Egypt is divided into 24 provinces, which are | 


governed by as many Beys ; the chief Bey resides at Cairo, and 
is honoured with the title of Sheik-Elbelet, or Prince of the 
Country, the whole of these form the Divan, at which a 
Pacha presides, in the name of the Grand Seign'or. 


* ' 


Trade, &c,—The Egyptians export great quantities of un- 
manufactured thread, cotton, and flax; also leather, callicoes, | 
yellow wax, ammoniac, saflron, sugar, senna, and cassia ; 
besides which they trade largely with the Arabs of Yemen for 
coffee, drugs, spices, and other valuable articles of merchan- 
dize, which are landed at Suez, and are sent to different parts 
of Europe. Allured by these advantages, the French, who 
had long felt the inconvenience of wanting a foreign posession 
to supply the loss of their East and West India trade, at last 


fixed upon Egypt as a country most happily situated for con- ; 


# 


As Egypt has of late become a country of general - 


* KW 


* 


centrmg the commerce of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and well 
suited in point of soil, for the productions of both the Indies— 
with these remote views, and not without the hope of imme- 
diate plunder, this important expedition was committed to the 
conduct of General Buonaparte, who accordingly sailed from 
Toulon, May 19, 1798, accompanied by a number of scien- 
tific men, and with every requisite for forming a complete co- 
lony. This whole armament arrived at Alexandria on the 15t 


of July . : 


, 


Tur Nite begins to rice when the pericdical rajns fall in 


Ethiopia, that is, from the latter end of May to October ; 


about the middle of August, when the river is at it's greatest 
height, nothing is to be seen in lower Egypt but the tops of 


forests, and a few villages built upon natural or artificial emi- 
nences . Upon this occasion, the inhabitants of Cairo celebrate 
a kind of jubilee, accompanied with all sorts of festi vities.— 


When the inundation is at it's proper height, the banks which 
confine the water are cut, and it is let into the great Canal, 
which runs through Cairo, whence it is distributed into various 
other smaller channels, for the purposes of agriculture.*— 


In a short time after the subsiding of the waters, the country. 


re- assumes a most beautiful appearance; the corn springs up 
immediately, the trees are soon loaded with fruit, and the 
harvest months, which are March and April, sufficiently de- 


monstrate how much the Egyptians are indebted to the over- 


flowing of the Nile, for the abundant fertility of their country. 


The Nile had formerly seven mouths, of these only two 
branches remain navigable; one one of apa runs Eastward to 


— K — 


* The progress 4 the inundation is observed at the Nilometer, 
which is a graduated column placed at the Southern point of the lsle 
of Rhoda, en Old Cairo. 
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Damietta, and the other Westward to Rosetta, below which 
places the river discharges itself into the Mediterranean. | 
The course of the Nile is calculated to be about 1500 miles 
from Southto North. 
Taz Prxanips are very large piles of brick 1 stone, 
which were built, not, as is generally said, merely as se- 


; pulchres for the Kings of Eygpt, but for astronomical ob- 

servations, in which the Egyptians were exceedingly skilful; 
1 and probably not without some reference to their symbolical 
: worship; they were formerly reckoned one of the geven 
0 Wonders of the World, and are certainly to this day h 
of most curious monuments. of antiquity remaining: they aye 
1 fifteen in number, but four in particular are dist inguizhed 8 
ED for their wonderful size and construction; the perpendicular 
pe? | height of the largest is, in round numbers, 500 feet, and the 
ch base 700 feet square. They stand nine miles to the Westward 
al, of tags Ca, on the other side 15 the Nile. 
ous 1 | 5 | 
Ka Tat CATACOMBS are also very antient structures, and kave 
iry. the appearance of burial places of persons of considerable note, - 
up as bodies have been dug up in them curiously wrapped up in 
the linen, and embalmed with gums and aromatic drugs ; these 
8 bodies, which are still in a state of great preservation, are called 
er Egyptian Mummies. | 
try 

THE Laxe Mekis, now called the Caroon Lake, was pro- 

two bably dug to correct the irregularities of the Nile, and to form 
d to a reservoir of water. According to Herodotus and Diodorus 
8 Siculus, it was 226 miles in circumference ; Pliny says 240 
— bus modern travellers affirm that it is only 150. 
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GRAND 3 the cant of 8 les on the East side 
of the Nile, a little above where it divides into two branches; 
it is the largest city in Africa, being 25 miles in eircumference. 


The Arabs call it Misraim, and the Turks II Mar. 


| MaxnFoOuRA—a large and populous town, lies on the East- 
ern branch of the Nile; near to which Louis IX, encamped, and 
Was with NA whole "yy taken Prisoner, 19 a 55 1250. 


* 


DAMIETTA Stands on the same branch, about 9 ellos from 
the 90 ö 5 


1 or Raschid, a river-port on the Western branch 
of the Nile, antiently called Bolbitinum ; it is a place of con- 
siderable trade, and commands a beautiful . of the 


country within we Delta. # ; 

ALEXANDRIA, called by: the Tarks Seandria, is ade 
on the Mediterranean, about 12 miles West of that Mouth of 
the Nile, called the Ganopic Mouth.. The present city stands 
upon a kind of Peninsula between two ports, that to the North, 
antiently the Eunostos, is now called the Old Port; the other, 
which is now more generally frequented, the Neav Port; at 
the extremity of the South arm of the Peninsula stood the fa- 
mous Pharos, and about 14 miles N. E. by N. is a Cape called 
El BBK iR, ABOUKIR, or BEQUIERES, immortalized by the 
ever-memorable battle on the ist of August, 1798, between 
the French fleet, under the command of Apm. Baur vs, and 
the English under that of ADMIRAL Lok D NELSON. The 
British armament consisted of 23 ships of the line, of 74 guns 
each, one 50, and a brig of 14; the French fleet was com- 
posed of one of 120 guns, three of 30, nine of 74, and four 
large frigates; of this force, nine ships of thie line were taken, 


of 
— — Ai 


* The name of the grandson'of Noah, and the Scripture name for 
the two Egypts, being the Hebrew dual. 


267 
two of the line and one frigate burnt, and only the remaining 
four ships effected their escape. This wonderful naval achieve - 
ment has excited the admiration of all the civilized states of 
the world, and on the part of those who are engaged in the 

present contest, has been acknowledged with suitable expres- 
sions of joy and gratitude to the SUPREME BEING) THE GIVER 
OF ALL VICTORY.* May France receive it as an admonition, 
that the system of plunder and devastation are displeasing to 
the just RULER OF THE UNIVERSE—and let her be assured, 
that the resources of fair and honourable commerce will endure, 
when the casual supplies which depredation affords, shall be 

| as much exhausted by land, as they are by this W als pre- 

. Yeu NE sea. Es Ls = 


* 


As a proof that true valour and Christian piety are compatible, 


d and indeed always found united in the greatest characters, let the 
of first words of the gallant Admiral's letter be impressed on the minds 
is ol the rising generation, that they may never be forgotten: 

hy + » - +» - Vanguard, off the Mouth of the\Nile, August 3, 1798. 
_— « ALMIGHTY GoD has blessed his Majesty's arms in the late 
10 battle, by a great victory over the fleet of the enemy, &c," 
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The following Measurements are taken from 
the Map before mentioned. | 


* 
7 


; MILES. 
From Aletandria to Rosetta 3 


From Rosetta to Damiettaa . 3 

From Rosetta to the antient Pelusiac Mouth, 
4 

now choaked up with sand 
From Alexandria to Cairo co 
,, . 
From Suez to the Mediterranean, in astrait line 120 
From Cairo to the apex of the Delta. « +c > ++ 5+ 15 


SIDES OF THE DELTA. | 


Northern ide . 70 Miler. 
Eastern siddeae..ẽ· ++» I10 
8 Western side... QQ. . IO2 


N. B. The Scale of the above Map is in French 
Measure, 60 Miles to a Degree. 


A TABLE 


OF THE LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


PLACES MENTIONED IN THIS WORK. 


[N.B. LATITUDE is the diſtance of a place from the. Equator, 
and it is denominated North or South Lat. a&drding as it is: 
on the N. or S. fide of the Equator.—Lox Ip is the 
diſtance of a place from the firſt Meridian of any | 
meaſured upon the Equator, and it is denominated Ha or 
We:/t Long. according as it is to the E. or W. of that meridian. 
—Alfo every circle is divided into 360 degrees, and every 

ree into 60 minutes, which are marked in this manner, 
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Acapulco. - 
Adrianople 
Aleppo — 
Alexandria - 
Algiers - | 
Alcudi, in Sardinia 
Amboyna a” 
Amſterdam - 
Antioch - 
Archangel — 
Aſtrachan 5 
Auſburg 
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LArrrup 
D. 
17 oN 
42 ooN 
035 45 
136 10N 
39 49 N 
339 5 
904 258 
952 22 N 
0 30 5oN. 
964 34N 
546 oN 
$48 27N 
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LONGITUDE _ 
AD. MW p 
101 20 1 
26 30E 1 
37 25 ). 
31 19K 
02 17K 
03 ook 
127 25E 
04 446 
36 '4cE 
38 59 E 
51 o0E 
11 o4f 


country“ 


* Engliſh r reckon from the meridian of London 
rench from the Oblervatory at Paris, &. 


or Greenwich; the 
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Bagdat 


Barbuda Ife . 
Bafcelona k 5 
Baſil o - RE 
Baſſora V 
Baſtia, in Corfica a 
Belgrade _  - 9 
Bender : 
Bergen 5 2 
Berlin R 
Bermudas Iſles 
Bombay Iſle 2 - 
Boſton, in New England - | 
Bourbon Iſle + 4 
Bremen 5 - 
Brefaw = 1 
Breſt Ed 
Bruſſels = . 
Bruges : - 
os Buda . a 
| Buenos Wres 
Cadiz „ 
5 Cagliari, in Sardinia 8 
Cairo - - : : 
Calcutta - 1 
Calmar 5 2 
Canaria Iſle - 5 : 
Candia, in Crete a « 
Candy, in Ceylon - ( 
Canton * . 
Cape Aboukif 4 
8 ph 
Coden 1 
eos. Guardafui . 
256. Finisterre : 
25 Florida © - 7 


„of Good Hope 7 
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EIT ES TI VVV 


| 5 D. 
Cape Horn = 
"op North = . : , 
938584 'Verd | : _ 01 1 4 
560 5 SE Vincent - - 37 
Carthage antient — 336 
Caſſels = ; PIE $ I 
Conſtantinople 5 41 
Corinth 8 © OF an 3 7 
Damaſcus - 1 33 
Damietta — 031 
Dang aas 33 
Dantzic | 5 . 54 
Dreſden * | Rn 5 1 
Dublin - = $ 3 
Dunkirk - - 51 
Eaſter Iſle 5 15 27 
Edinburgh - 5 95 
Embden - „ 353 
Epheſus 5 38 
Florence — „ 
Frankfort FS — 149 
Geneva £ 15 46 
Genoa — a - 44 
Gibraltar 8 — 36 
Goa — io, 15 
Gondar - 2 
Hague — f : -_ 52 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia 44 
Hamburg — 52 
Hanover 8 3 853 
Helveotſlußßss 3 51 


LATITUDE 


M. 
588 
toN 
45N 
oa2N 
30N. 
1 g9N 
ON 
30N 


15N 
15N 
ooN 


'22N 


ooN 
21N 
O02N 


068 
57N 


25 N 


OolN 


46N 


55 N 


12N 
2 IN 
oN 
31N 
34N 
04N 
40N 
33 N 
34N 
45N 


LONGITUDE: 
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26 
17 
o8 
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M. | 
21W 3 
A 
28W 
57 
ooE. 
34E 8 
58E. 
ooE.. 


20E. 
50 E 
3 SE. 
38E. 
36E 


orE 
27E. 


4 
07 E. 
E 

30 E 
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Jaſſy 


| Jeruſalem 
Iſpahan 


Ivica Iſle 
Kamtſchatka 


Kingſton, in Jamaica 


Koningſberg 


Lima 
Liſbon 


Liſle 
Lonpon 


Lunenburg 


Lyons 


Madeira Iſle” 
Madras 
Madrid 
Mahon Fort, in Minorca 
Majorca 1. 
Manilla, in Lucon ia 
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